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Michel Foucault 
The Eye of Power 



Jean-Pierre Barou: Jeremy Benlham's Panopticon, a work published at the 
end of the 18th century that has remained largely unknown, nevertheless in- 
spired you to term it "an event in the history of the human mind ", "a revolu- 
tionary discovery in the order of politics". And you described Bentham, an 
English jurist, as "the Fourrier of a police society ". ' This is all very mysterious 
for us, but as for you, how did you encounter the Panopticon? 
Michel Foucault: It was while studying the origins of clinical medicine. I was 
considering a study on hospital architecture in the second half of the 18th cen- 
tury, at the time of the major reform of medical institutions. 1 wanted to know 
how medical observation, the observing gaze of the clinician (le regard 
medical), became institutionalized; how it was effectively inscribed within 
social space; how the new hospital structure was at one and the same time the 
effect of a new type of perception {regard) and its support. And 1 came to 
realize, while examining the different architectural projects that resulted from 
the second fire at the Hotel-Dieu in 1772, to what extent the problem of the 
total visibility of bodies, of individuals and of things, before a centralized 
eyesight (regard), had been one of the most constant guiding principles. In the 
case of hospitals, this problem raised yet another difficulty: one had to avoid 
contacts, contagions, proximities and overcrowding at the same time as insur- 
ing proper ventilation and the circulation of air: the problem was to divide 
space and leave it open, in order to insure a form of surveillance at once global 
and individualizing, while carefully separating the individuals under surveil- 
lance. For quite some time I believed these problems to be particular to 18th 
century medicine and its beliefs. 

Later, while studying the problems of penal law, I became aware that all the 
major projects f or the reorganization of prisons (projects that date, incidental- 
ly, from slightly later, from the first half of the 19th century) took up the same 
theme, but almost always in reference to Jeremy Bentham. There were few 
texts or projects concerning prisons where Bentham's "device", the "panop- 
ticon", did not appear. 

The principle resorted to is a simple one: on the periphery runs a building in 
the shape of a ring; in the center of the ring stands a tower pierced by large 
windows that face the inside wall of the ring; the outer building is divided into 
cells, each of which has two windows: one corresponding to the tower's win- 
dows, facing into the cell; the other, facing outside, thereby enabling light to 
traverse the entire cell. One then needs only to place a guard in the central 



tower, and to lock into each cell a mad, sick or condemned person, a worker or 
a pupil. Owing to the back-lighting effect, one can thus make out the small 
captive silhouettes in the cells. In summary, the principle of the dark cell is re- 
versed: bright light and the guard's observing gaze are found to impound bet- 
ter than the shadows which in fact protected. 

One is already struck by the fact that the same concern existed well before 
Bentham. It seems that one of the first models of this form of isolating visi- 
bility was instituted in the Military Academy of Paris in 1751, with respect to 
the dormitories. Each of the pupils was to have a windowed cell where he 
could be 1 seen all night long without any possible contact with his fellow- 
students or even the domestic help. In addition there was a very complicated 
mechahism whose sole purpose was to enable the barber to comb each of the 
residents without touching him physically: the pupil's head extended from a 
kind of skylight with the body on the other side of the glass partition, allow- 
ing a clear view of the entire process. Bentham told how it was his brother 
who first had the idea of the panopticon while visiting the Military Academy. 
The theme was, in any case, clearly in the air at this time. Claude-Nicolas 
Ledoux's constructions, most notably the salt-mine he had organized at Arc- 
et-Senans, tended to employ the same visibility effect, but with one important 
addition, namely, that there be a central point that would serve as the seat of 
the exercise of power as well as the place f or recording observations and gain- 
ing knowledge. While the idea of the panopticon preceded Bentham, it was 
nevertheless he who actually formulated it. The very word panopticon can be 
considered crucial, for it designates a comprehensive principle. Berttham's 
conception was therefore more than a mere architectural figure meant to re- 
solve a specific problem such as that raised by prisons or schools or hospitals. 
Bentham himself proclaims the panopticon to be a "revolutionary discov- 
ery". It was therefore Bentham who proposed a solution to the problem faced 
by doctors, penologists, industrialists and educators: he discovered the tech- 
nology of power necessary to resolve problems of surveillance. It is important 
to note that Bentham considered his optical procedure to be the major inno- 
vation for the easy, effective exercise of power. As a matter of fact, this 
innovation has been utilized widely since the end of the 18th century. But the 
procedures of power resorted to in modern societies are far more numerous 
and diverse and rich. It would be false to state that the principle of visibility 
has dominated the whole technology of power since the 19th century. 

Michelle Perrol: Wiwt might be said, incidentally, about architecture as a 
mode of political organization? For everything is spatial, not only mentally 
but also materially, in this form of 18th century thought. 
FoucauK: In my opinion architecture, at the end of the 18th century, begins to 
concern itself closely with problems of population, health and urbanism. Be- 
fore that time, the art of constructing responded firstly to the need to make 
power, divinity and f orce manif est. The palace and the church constituted the 
two major architectural forms, to which we must add fortresses. One mani- 
fested one's might, one manifested the sovereign, one manifested God. Archi- 
tecture developed for a long while according to these requirements. Now, at 
the end of the 18th century, new problems are posed: the arrangement of 
space is to be utilized for political and economic ends. 

A specific form of architecture arises during this period. Philippe Aries has 
written some very important things on the subject of the home which, 
according to him, remains an undifferentiated space until the 18th century. 
There are rooms that can be used interchangeably for sleeping, eating or re- 
ceiving guests. Then, little by little, space becomes specified and functional. A 
perfect illustration can be found in the development of working-class housing 
projects in the years 1830-1870. The working family will be situated; a type of 



morality will be prescribed for it by assigning it a living space (a room serving 
as kitchen and dining room), the parents' bedroom (the place of procreation), 
and the children's bedroom. Sometimes, in the most favorable of situations, 
there will be a boy's room and a girl's room. A whole "history of spaces" 
could be written, that would at the same time be a "history of the forms of 
power," from the major strategies of geopolitics to the tactics of housing, 
institutional architecture, classroom or hospital organization, by way of all 
the political and economic implantations. It is surprising how long it took for 
the problem of spaces to be viewed as an historical and political problem. 
For a long time space was either referred to "nature"— to what was given, the 
first determining factor — or to "physical geography"; it was referred to a 
kind of "prehistoric" layer. Or it was conceived as dwellings or the growth of 
a people, a culture, a language or a State. In short, space was analyzed either 
as the ground on which people lived or the area in which they existed; all that 
mattered were foundations and frontiers. The work of the historians Marc 
Bloch and Fernand Braudel was required in order to develop a history of rural 
and maritime spaces. This work must be expanded, and we must cease to 
think that space merely predetermines a particular history which in return 
reorganizes it through its own sedimentation. Spatial arrangements are also 
political and economic forms to be studied in detail. 

1 will mention only one of the reasons why a certain negligence regarding 



spaces has been prevalent for so long, and this concerns the discourse of phil- 
osophers. At the precise moment when a serious-minded politics of spaces 
was developing (at the end of the 18th century), the new attainments of 
theoretical and experimental physics removed philosophy's privileged right to 
speak about the world, the cosmos, space, be it finite or infinite. This double 
taking over of space by a political technology and a scientific practice forced 
philosophy into a problematic of time. From Kant on it is time that occupies 
the philosopher's reflection, in Hegel, Bergson and Heidegger for example. A 
correlative disqualification of space appears in the human understanding. I 
recall having spoken some ten years ago of these problems linked to a politics 
of spaces and someone remarked that it was very reactionary to insist so much 
on space, that life and progress must be measured in terms of time and be- 
coming. It must be added that this reproach came from a psychologist: here 
we see the truth and the shame of 19th century philosophy. 

Perrot: We might perhaps mention in passing the importance of the notion of 
sexuality in this context. You noted this in the case of the surveillance of ca- 
dets and, there again, the same problem surfaces with respect to the working- 
class family. The notion of sexuality is fundamental, isn't it? 
FoucauH: Absolutely. In these themes of surveillance, and especially school 
surveillance, the controls of sexuality are inscribed directly in the architectural 
design. In the case of the Military Academy, the struggle against homo- 
sexuality and masturbation is written on the walls. 

Perrot: As far as architecture is concerned doesn 't it seem to you that people 
like doctors, whose social involvement is considerable at the end o f the ISth 
century, played in a sense the role of spatial "arrangers"? This is where social 
hygiene is born; in the name of cleanliness and health, the location of people 
is controlled. And with the rebirth of hippocratic medicine, doctors are 
among those most sensitized to problems of environment, milieu, tempera- 
ture, etc., which were already givens in John Howard's investigation into the 
state of prisons ' 

FoucauK: Doctors were indeed partially specialists of space. They posed four 
fundamental problems: the problem of locations (regional climates, the na- 
ture of the soil, humidity and aridity: they applied the term "constitution" to 
this combination of local determinants and seasonal variations that favor, at 
a given moment, a particular type of illness); the problem of coexistence (the 
coexistence of people among themselves, where it is a question of the density 
or proximity of populations; the coexistence of people and things, where it is 
a matter of sufficient water, sewage and the free circulation of air; or the co- 
existence of humans and animals, where it is a matter of slaughter-houses and 
cattle-sheds; and finally, the coexistence of the living and the dead, where the 
matter of cemeteries arises); the problem of housing (habitat, urbanism); and 
the problem of displacements (the migration of people, the spreading of 
illnesses). Doctors and military men were the prime administrators of collec- 
tive space. But the military thought essentially in terms of the space of 
"military campaigns" (and therefore of "passing through") and of fortifica- 
tions. Doctors, for their part, thought above all in terms of the space of 
housing and cities. 1 cannot recall who it was that sought the major stages of 
sociological thought in Montesquieu and Auguste Comte, which is a very un- 
informed approach. For sociological knowledge is formed, rather, within 
practices such as that of doctors. In this context Gu6pin, at the very beginning 
of the 19th century, wrote a marvelous analysis of the city of Nantes. 

The intervention of doctors was indeed of such crucial importance at this 
particular time because they were moved by a whole constellation of new 
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political and economic problems, which accounts for the importance of 
demographic facts. 

Now Bentham, like his contemporaries, encountered the problem of the ac- 
cumulation of people. But whereas economists posed the problem in terms of 
wealth (population-as-wealth, since it is manpower, the source of economic 
activity and consumption; and population-as-poverty, when it is in excess or 
idle), Bentham posed it in terms of power: population as the target of the re- 
lations of domination. 1 think it could be said that the power mechanisms at 
play in an administrative monarchy as developed even as it was in France, 
were characterized by rather large gaps: this form of power constituted a glo- 
bal system based on chance where many elements were unaccounted tor, a 
system that didn't enter into details, that exercised its controls over inter- 
dependent groups and that made use of the method of example (as is clear in 
the fiscal measures or the criminal justice system in question), and therefore 
had a low "resolution", asthey say in photography. This form of power was 
incapable of practicing an exhaustive and individuating analysis of the social 
body. Now, the economic mutations of the 18th century made it necessary for 
the effects of power to circulate through finer and finer channels, reaching 
individuals, their bodies, their gestures, every one of their daily activities. 
Power was to be as effectively exercised over a multiplicity of people as if it 
were over one individual. 

Perrot: The demographic thrusts of the 18th century undoubtedly contributed 
to the development of this form of power. 

Barou: It is therefore quite surprising to learn that the French Revolution, 
through people like La Fayette, favorably welcomed the project of the 
panopticon. One will recall that Benthhm was made a "Citizen of France " in 
1791 thanks to him. 

FoucauU: To my mind Bentham is the complementary to Rousseau. For what 
is in fact the Rousseauian dream that captivated the revolutionary era, if not 
that of a transparent society, at once visible and legible in every one of its 
parts; a society where there were no longer any zones of obscurity arranged by 
the privileges of royal power or the prerogatives of a given body, or by 
disorder; where each man, from his own position, could see the whole of 
society; where hearts communicated directly and observations were carried 
out freely, and where everyman's opinions reigned supreme. Jean Starobinski 
made some very interesting comments on this subject in La Transparence et 
/'Obstacle and in L'lnvention de la Liberie. Bentham is at once close to this 
Rousseauian notion, and the complete opposite. He poses the problem of visi- 
bility, but in his conception visibility is organized completely around a domi- 
nating and observing gaze. He initiates the project of a universal visibility that 
would function on behalf of a rigorous and meticulous form of power. In this 
sense one sees that the technical idea of a form of power that is "always and 
everywhere observant", which is Bentham's obsession, is connected to the 
Rousseauian theme, which in a sense constitutes the Revolution's lyricism: the 
two themes combine and the combination works— Bentham's obsession and 
Rousseau's lyricism. 

Perrol: What about this quote from the Panopticon/ "Each comrade 
becomes a guardian? " 

FoucauU: Rousseau would probably have said the opposite: that each 
guardian must be a comrade. In L'Emile, for example, Emile's tutor is a 
guardian, but he must also be a friend. 

Barou: The French Revolution did not interpret Bentham's project as we do 

today; it even perceived humanitarian aims in this project. 

FoucauU: Precisely. When the Revolution examines the possibilities for a new 



form of justice, it asks what is to be its mainspring. The answer is public 
opinion. The Revolution's problem once again was not one of insuring that 
people be punished, but that they could not even act improperly on account 
of their being submerged in a field of total visibility where the opinion of 
one's fellow men, their observing gaze, and their discourse would prevent one 
from doing evil or detrimental deeds. This problem is ever present in the texts 
written during the Revolution. 

Perrot: The immediate context also played a part of the Revolution's 
adoption of the Panopticon; the problem of prisons was then a high priority. 
Since 1770, in England as in France, there was a strong sense of uneasiness 
surrounding this issue, which is clear in Howard's investigation of prisons. 
Hospitals and prisons are two major topics of discussion in the Parisian 
salons and the enlightened circles. It was viewed as scandalous that prisons 
had become what they were: schools of crime and vice so lacking in decent 
hygiene as to seriously threaten one's chances of survival. Doctors began to 
talk about the degeneration of bodies in such places. With the coming of the 
Revolution, the bourgeoisie in turn undertook an investigation on a European 
scale. A certain Duquesnoy was entrusted with the task o f reporting on the 
"establishments of humanity", a term designating hospitals as well as prisons. 

FoucauK: A definite fear prevailed during the second half of the 18th century: 
the fear of a dark space, of a screen of obscurity obstructing the clear 
visibility of things, of people and of truths. It became imperative to dissolve 
the elements of darkness that were opposed to light, to demolish all of 
society's sombre spaces, those dark rooms where arbitrary political rule 
foments, as well as the whims of a monarch, religious superstitions, tyrants' 
and priests' plots, illusions of ignorance and epidemics. From even before the 
Revolution, castles, hospitals, charnel houses, prisons and convents gave rise 
to a sometimes over-valued distrust or hatred; it was felt that the new political 
and moral order could not be instituted until such places were abolished. The 
novels of terror, during the period of the Revolution, developed a whole fan- 
ciful account of the high protective walls, the shadows, the hiding-places and 
dungeons that shield, in a significant complicity, robbers and aristocrats, 
monks and traitors. Ann Radcliffe's sceneries are always mountains, forests, 
caverns, deteriorating castles, convents whose obscurity and silence instill 
fear. Now, these imaginary spaces are in a sense the "counter-figure" of the 
transparency and visibility that the new order hoped to establish. The reign of 
"opinion" invoked so frequently during this period is a mode of functioning 
where power is to be excercised on the sole basis of things known and people 
seen by a kind of immediate observing gaze that is at once collective and 
anonymous. A form of power whose primum mobile \s public opinion could 
hardly tolerate regions of darkness. Bentham's project excited such a great 
interest because it provided the formula, applicable in a wide variety of do- 
mains, for a form of power that operates by means of transparency", a 
subjugation through a process of "bringing to light". The panopticon utilizes 
to a certain extent the form of the "castle" (a dungeon surrounded by high 
protective walls) to paradoxically create a space of detailed legibility. 

Baron: The Age of Enlightenment would also have liked to see the sombre 
areas within man abolished. 
Fnucault: Absolutely. 

Perrol: One is also struck by the techniques of power within the panopticon 
itself. Essentially there is the observing gaze, and also speech, for there are 
those well known steel tubes that link the principal inspector to each of the 



cell? in which we can find not one prisoner, according to Bentham, but small 
groups of prisoners. What is very striking in Bentham' s text is the importance 
attributed to dissuasion: as he puts it, "one must constantly be under the eyes 
of an inspector; this results in a loss of the capacity to do evil and almost even 
the thought of wanting to. " This is one of the major preoccupations of the 
Revolution: to keep people from doing evil, to make them refrain from even 
wanting to: not being able and not wanting to do evil. 
FoucauH: Two different things are involved here: the observing gaze, the act 
of observation on the one hand, and internalization on the other. And doesn't 
this amount to the problem of the cost of power? Power is not exercised 
without it costing something. There is obviously the economic cost, which 
Bentham discusses: "How many guardians will be needed?", How much will 
the machine cost?" But there is also the specifically political cost. If power is 
exercised too violently, there is the risk of generating revolts; or if the 
intervention is too discontinuous, there is the risk of the development of 
resistance and disobedience, phenomena of great political cost. This is how 
monarchic power functioned. The judicial apparatus, for example, arrested 
only a ridiculously small proportion of criminals; from which the fact was 
deduced that if the punishment was to instill fear in those present, it must be 
glaring. Monarchic power was therefore violent and utilized spectacular, ex- 
amples to insure a continuous exercise of power. To this conception of power 
the new theoreticians of the 18th century retort: this power is too costly for 
too few results. There are great expenditures of violence of no exemplary 
value; one is even forced to multiply the violence and, by that very fact, to 
multiply the revolts. 

Perrol: Which is what happened during the riots surrounding the executions 
on the scaffold. 

Foucault: On the other hand there is a form of observation that requires very 
little in the way of expenditures. No need for arms, physical violence, or 
material restraints. Rather there is an observing gaze that watches over people 
and that each individual, due to the fact that he feels it weighing on him, 
finally internalizes to the point where he observes himself: everyone in this 
way exercises surveillance over and against himself. This is an ingenious 
formula: a continuous form of power at practically no cost! When Bentham 



pronounces his discovery of this form of power, he views it as a 
"revolutionary discovery in the order of politics", a formula that is exactly 
the reverse of monarchic power. As a matter of fact, within the techniques of 
power developed in modern times, observation has had a major importance 
but, as I said earlier, it is far from being the only or even the principal 
instrumentation put into practice. 

Perrot: It seems, from what you have just said, that Bentham posed the 
problem o f power essentially in terms of small groups. Why? Did he consider 
that the part is already the whole, that if one succeeds on the level of groups 
this can be extended to include society as a whole? Or is it that society as a 
whole and power at that level were not yet grasped in their specificity at that 

Foucault: The whole problem in this form of power is to avoid stumbling 
blocks and interruptions similar to the obstacles presented in the Ancien 
Regime by the established bodies, the privileges of certain categories, from 
the clergy to the trade guilds by way of the body of magistrates. The 
bourgeoisie was perfectly aware that new legislation or a new Constitution 
were not enough to guarantee its hegemony. A new technology had to be in- 
vented that would insure the free-flow of the effects of power within the 
entire social body and on the most minute of levels. And in this area the 
bourgeoisie not only achieved a political revolution, but also managed to 
establish a form of social hegemony that it has never relinquished since. This 
explains why all of these inventions were so important, and why Bentham was 
surely among the most typical inventors of power technologies. 

Barou: It is nevertheless not immediately clear whether space organized as 
Bentham advocated •could profit anyone, be it only those who occupied the 
central tower or who came to visit. The reader of Bentham's proposals feels 
as if he were in the presence of an infernal world from which there is no 
escape, neither for those who are being watched, nor for those who are 
observing. 

Foucault: Such is perhaps the most diabolical aspect of the idea and of all the 
applications it brought about. In this form of management, power isn't total- 
ly entrusted to someone who would exercise it alone, over others, in an abso- 
lute fashion; rather this machine is one in which everyone is caught, those 
who exercise the power as well as those who are subjected to it. It seems to me 
this is the major characteristic of the new societies established in the 19th 
century. Power is no longer substantially identified with a particular individ- 
ual who possesses it or exercises it due to his social position. Power becomes a 
machinery controlled by no one. Everyone in this machine obviously occupies 
a different place; certain places are more important than others and enable 
those who occupy them to produce effects of supremacy, insuring a class 
domination to the very extent that they dissociate political power from 
individual power. 

Perrot: The operation of the panopticon is somewhat contradictory from this 
point of view. There is the principal inspector who keeps watch from a central 
tower. But he also controls his inferiors, the guards, in whom he has no confi- 
dence. He sometimes speaks rather distrustfully of them, even though they 
are supposed to be close to him. Doesn't this constitute an aristocratic form 
of thought! But it must also be recalled that supervision represented a crucial 
problem for industrial society. Finding foremen and engineers capable of 
regimenting and supervising the factories was no easy task for management. 
Foucault: This problem was enormous, as is clear in the case of the 18th 
century army when it was necessary to establish a corps of "low-ranking" 
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officers competent enough to supervise the troups effectively during what 
were often very difficult tactical maneuvers, all the more difficult as the rifle 
had just been perfected. Movements, displacements and formations of 
troops, as well as marches required this sort of disciplinary personnel. Work- 
places posed the same problem in their own right, as did school, with its head 
masters, teachers, and disciplinarians. The Church was then one of the rare 
social bodies where such competent small corps of disciplinarians existed. The 
not too literate, but not too ignorant monk and the curate joined forces 
against children when it became necessary to school hundreds of thousands of 
children. The State did not provide itself with similar small corps until much 
later, as was also the case with respect to hospitals. It was not so long ago that 
the supervisory personnel of hospitals was still constituted in large part by 



Perrod These very nuns played a considerable part in the creation of a female 
labor force, in the well known 19th century internships where a female staff 
lived and worked under the supervision of nuns specially trained to exercise 
factory discipline. 

The panopticon is also preoccupied with these issues as is apparent when it 
deals with the principal inspector 's surveillance of the supervising staff and, 
through the control tower's windows, his surveillance of everyone, an un- 
interrupted succession of observations that call to mind the dictum: "each 
comrade becomes a guardian". We finally reach a point of vertigo in the 
presence of an invention no longer mastered by its creator. And it is Benlham 
who, in the beginning, wants to place con fidence in a unique, central form of 
power. Who did he plan to put in the tower? The eye of God? Yet God is 
barely present in his texts, f or religion only plays a utilitarian part. So who is 
in the tower? In the last analysis it must be admitted that Bentham himself is 
not too clear about who should be entrusted with this power: 
FoucauK: He cannot have confidence in anyone in that no person can, nor 
must be a source of power and justice like the king in the former system. In 
the theory of the monarchy it was implicit that one owed allegiance to the 
king. By his very existence, willed by God, the king was the source of justice, 
law and authority. Power in the person of the king could only be good; a bad 
king was equivalent to an historical accident or to a punishment inflicted by 
the absolutely good sovereign, God. Whereas one cannot have confidence in 
anyone if power and authority are arranged as a complex machine and where 
an individual's place, and not his nature, is the determining factor. If the 
machine were such that someone stood outside it or had the sole responsibility 
for its management, power would be identified with a person and one would 
return to the monarchic system of power. In the Panopticon, everyone is 
watched, according to his position within the system, by all of the others or 
by certain others; here we are in the presence of an apparatus of distrust that 
is total and mobile, since there is no absolute point. A certain sum of malevo- 
lence was required for the perfection of surveillance. 

Barou: A diabolical machine, as you said, that spares no one. Such is the 
image of power today. But, according to you, how did we get to this point? 
What sort of "will" was involved, and whose? 

FoucauK: The question of power is greatly impoverished if posed solely in 
terms of legislation, or the Constitution, or the State, the State apparatus. 
Power is much more complicated, much more diffuse and dense than a set of 
laws or a State apparatus. One cannot understand the development of the 
productive forces of capitalism, nor even conceive of their technological 
development, if the apparatuses of power are not taken into consideration. 
For example, take the case of the division of labor in the major work-places 



of the 18th century; how would this distribution of tasks have been achieved 
had there not been a new distribution of power on the very level of the pro- 
ductive forces? Likewise for the modern army: it was not enough to possess 
new types of armaments or another style of recruitment: this new form of 
power called discipline was also required, with its hierarchies, its commands, 
its inspections, its exercises, its conditionings, its drills. Without this the army 
such as it had functioned since the 17th century would never have existed. 

Baron: There is nevertheless an individual or a group of individuals who 
provide the impetus for this disciplinary system, or isn 't there? 
FoucauK: A distinction must be made. It is clear in the organization of an 
army or a work-place, or a given institution that the network of power adopts 
a pyramidal form. There is therefore a summit. But even in a simple case, this 
"summit" is not the "source" or the "principle" from which the totality of 
power derives as from a focal point (such as the monarch's throne). The 
summit and the lower elements of the hierarchy coexist within a relationship 
of reciprocal support and conditioning: they "hold together" (power as a 
mutual and indefinite "extortion"). But if what you are asking is whether the 
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new technology of power has its historical roots in an individual or in a group 
of specific individuals who would, as it were, have decided to apply this 
technology in their own interests and in order to shape the social body 
according to their Resigns, then I would have to say no. These tactics were 
invented and organized according to local conditions and particular 
urgencies. They were designed piece by piece before a class strategy solidified 
them into vast and coherent totalities. It must also be noted that these totali- 
ties do not consist in a homogenization but rather in a complex interplay of 
support among the different mechanisms of power which are, themselves, 
nonetheless quite specific. Thus it is that at the present time the interplay be- 
tween the family, medicine, psychiatry, psychoanalysis, the school, and the 
judicial system, in the case of children, does not homogenize these different 
agencies, but establishes connections, referrals, complementarities and deter- 
minations that presuppose that each one of them maintains, to a certain 
extent, its own modalities. 

Perrol: You haveprotestedagainst the idea of power as a superstructure, but 
not against the idea that this power is in a sense consubstantid to the develop- 
ment of the productive forces, of which it is a part. 

Foucault: Correct. And power is constantly being transformed along with the 
productive forces. The Panopticon was a Utopian program. But already in 
Bentham's time the theme of a spatializing, observing, immobilizing— i.e. 
disciplinary— power was in fact outflanked by much more subtle mechanisms 
allowing for the regulation of population phenomena, the control of their 
oscillations, and compensation for their irregularities. Bentham is "anti- 
quated" insofar as he attaches so much importance to observation; he is 
completely modern when he stresses the importance of the techniques of 

Perrol: There is therefore no global State; rather there is the emergence of 

Barou: Is the distribution of forces in the Panopticon attributable to indus- 
trial society, or should we consider capitalist society to be responsible for this 
form of power? 

Foucault: Industrial or capitalist society? I don't know what to answer, 
except perhaps that these forms of power are also present in socialist societies: 
the transference was immediate. But on this point, I would prefer to let the 
historian among us intervene in my place. 

Perrol: /( is true that the accumulation of capital was accomplished by an 
industrial technology and by the erection of an entire apparatus of power. But 
it is also true that a similar process can be found in the Soviet socialist society. 
In certain respects, Stalinism also corresponds to a period of accumulation of 
capital and to the establishment of a strong form of power. 
Barou: The notion of profit comes to mind here, which indicates how 
valuable some can find Bentham's inhuman machine. 
Foucault: Obviously! We would have to share the rather naive optimism of 
19th century "dandies" to think that the bourgeoisie is stupid. On the con- 
trary, we must take into account its master strokes, among which, precisely, 
there is the fact that it succeeded in constructing machines of power that 
helped in establishing circuits of profit which in turn reinforce and modify the 
mechanisms of power in a constantly moving and circular fashion. Feudal 
power, which functioned above all by means of capital levies and expendi- 
tures, drained itself. Bourgeois power perpetuates itself not by conservation, 
but by successive transformations, which accounts for the fact that its 
arrangement is not inscribed within history as is the feudal arrangement. 



Which also accounts for its precariousness as well as its inventive resiliency. 
This explains, finally, how the possibility of its downfall as well as the possibi- 
lity of Revolution have from the beginning been an intimate part of its history. 

Perro(: Bentham assigns an important place for work, and keeps coming 
back to it. 

FoucauK: This is due to the fact that the techniques of power were invented 
to respond to the requirements of production, in the largest sense of the term 
(e.g. "producing" a destruction, as in the case of the army). 

Barou: May I mention in passing that when you speak of "work" in your 
books, this rarely refers to productive labor . . . 

FoucauK: This is because I have been mainly preoccupied with people placed 
outside the circuits of productive labor: the mad, the sick, prisoners, and 
today, children. Work f or them, such as they are supposed to accomplish it, is 
above all valued for its disciplinary effects. 

Barou: Isn 7 work always a form of drill or pacification? 
FoucauK: Of course, the triple function of work is always present: the pro- 
ductive function, the symbolic function and the training, or disciplinary func- 
tion. The productive function is perceptibly zero for the categories with which 
1 am concerned, whereas the symbolic and disciplinary functions are quite 
important. But in most instances the three components coexist. 

Perrot: Bentham, in any case, strikes me as very self -confident concerning 
the penetrating power o f observation. One feels in fact that he doesn't fully 
appreciate the degree of opacity and resistance of the material that is to be 
corrected and reintegrated into society, namely, the prisoners. Doesn't 
Bentham' s panopticon share in the illusion of power to a certain extent? 
FoucauK: It is the illusion shared by practically all of the 18th century 
reformers who invested public opinion with considerable power. Public 

social body; these reformers really believed people would become virtuous 
owing to their being observed. Public opinion represented a spontaneous 
reactualization of the social contract. They failed to recognize the real con- 
ditions of public opinion, the "media", i.e. a materiality caught in the 
mechanisms of economy and power in the forms of the press, publishing, and 
then films and television. 

Perrot: When you say that they disregarded the media you mean they failed 
to appreciate their importance for them. 

FoucauK: They also failed to understand that the media would necessarily be 
controlled by economic and political interests. They did not perceive the 
material and economic components of public opinion. They thought that 
public opinion would be just by its very nature, that it would spread by itself, 
and constitute a kind of democratic surveillance, it was essentially journalism 
— a crucial innovation of the 19th century — that manifested the Utopian char- 
acteristic. 1 ! of this entire politics of observation. 

Perrot: Thinkers generally miscalculate the difficulties they will encounter in 
trying to make their system "take hold"; they are not aware that there will 
always be loopholes and that resistances will always play a part. In the domain 
of prisons, inmates have not been passive people; and yet Bentham leads us to 
believe quite the opposite. Penal discourse itself unfolds as if it concerned no 
one in particular, except perhaps a tabula rasa in the form of people to be re- 
habilitated and then thrust back into the circuits o f production. In reality 
there is a material, the inmates, who resist in a formidable manner. The same 



could also be said of Taylorism, the extraordinary invention of an engineer 
who wanted to fight against loafing, against everything that downs production. 
But we might finally ask whether Taylorism ever really worked? 
FoucauU: Another element does indeed contribute to the unreal side of 
Bentham's project: people's effective capacity to resist, studied so carefully by 
you, Michelle Perrot. How did people in workshops and housing projects 
resist the system of continual surveillance and recording of their activities? 
Were they aware of the compulsive, subjugating, unbearable nature of this 
surveillance, or did they accept it as natural? In brief, were there revolts 
against the observing gaze of power? 

Perrot: Yes there were. The repugnance workers had to living in housing 
projects was an obvious fact. These projects were failures for quite a long 
while, as was the compulsory distribution of time, also present throughout the 
panopticon. The factory and its time schedules instigated a passive resistance, 
expressed by the workers' staying home. Witness the extraordinary story of 
the 19th century "Holy Monday", a day off invented by the workers in order 
to get out and relax every week. There were multiple f orms o f resistance to the 
industrial system, so many, in fact, that in the beginning management had to 



back off. Another example is found in the systems of micro-powers which 
were not instituted immediately either. This type o f surveillance and super- 
vision was first o fall developed in the mechanized sectors composed mainly of 
women and children, hence of people used to obeying; women used to obeying 
husbands and children used to obeying their parents. But in the "male" sec- 
tors such as the iron-works, the situation was quite different. Management did 
not succeed in installing its surveillance system immediately: during the first 
half of the /9th century it had to delegate its powers; it worked out contracts 
with the teams of workers through the foremen, who were often the most 
qualified workers or those with most seniority. A veritable counter-power 
developed among the professional workers, which sometimes had two edges: 
one directed against the management, in defense of the workers' community, 
and the other against the workers themselves insofar as the foreman managed 
to oppress his apprentices and comrades. The workers' forms of counter- 
power continued to exist until management learned how to mechanize the 
functions that escaped it; it was then able to abolish the professional workers' 
power. There are numerous examples of this: in the rolling mills the shop 
steward had the means at his disposal to resist the boss until the day when 
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quasi-automated machines were installed. Thermal control, to cite only one 
instance, was substituted for the workers' sight and one could now determine 
whether the material was at the right temperature simply by reading a 
thermometer. 

Foucault: This being the case, one must analyze the constellation of resis- 
tances to the panopticon in terms of tactics and strategies and bear in mind 
that each offensive on one level serves to support a counter-offensive on 
another level. The analysis of machines of power does not seek to demonstrate 
that power is both anonymous and always victorious. Rather we must locate 
the positions and the modes of action of everyone involved as well as the 
various possibilities for resisting and launching counter-attacks. 

Barou: You speak like a strategist, of battles, actions and reactions, offen- 
sives and counter-offensives. Are resistances to power essentially physical in 

and the aspirations they express? 

Foucault: This is in fact a very important theoretical and methodological 
question. One thing in particular strikes me: certain political discourses make 
constant use of a vocabulary of the relations of forces. "Struggle" is a word 
that comes up most frequently. Now, it seems to me that one sometimes re- 
fuses to see the consequences of such a vocabulary or even to consider the 
problem it raises: namely, must we analyze these "struggles" as the 
vicissitudes of a war, must they be deciphered according to a strategical, 
tactical grid, yes or no? Is the relationship of forces in the order of politics a 
relationship of war? I personally am not prepared to respond categorically 
with a yes or a no. It only seems to me at this point that the pure and simple 
affirmation of a "struggle" cannot be viewed as a final explanation in an 
analysis of power relationships. This theme of the struggle is only functional 
if it is concretely established in each case who is struggling, for what reasons, 
how the struggle is developing, in what locations, with what instruments and 
according to what sort of rationality. In other words, if one wishes to take 
seriously the notion that struggle is at the heart of the relationships of power, 
one must realize that the nice, old "logic" of contradictions is far from 
sufficient to determine the real processes involved. 

Perrot.'Puf another way, and getting back to the panopticon, Bentham not 
only projects a Utopian society, but also describes an existing society. 
Foucault: He describes, within the Utopia of a general system, particular 
mechanisms that really exist. 

Perr«t; Then does it make sense for the inmates to take over the observation 
tower? 

Foucault: Yes, provided that this is not the end of the operation. Do you 
believe that things would be much better if.the inmates seized control of the 
panopticon and occupied the tower, rather than the guards? 

Translated by Mark Seem 



"VOeil du pouvoir" was published in Jeremy Bentham's Le Pan»ptique, Pierre 
Belfond, 1977. 

1. Thus described in Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish, Pantheon B.oks, 1978. 

2. J»hn Howard made the results of this investigation public in his study: The State of 
the Prisons in England and Wales, with Preliminary Observations and an Account of 
some Foreign Prisons and Hospitals, 1777. 
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For Instance, when Lucinda 
speaks In Efnsfeln on the Beach, 
what matters Is the sound of her 
voice, the potterns of her voice. 
In A letter to Queen Victoria, I 



Stephan's voice and Scotty's, 
between Sheryl's voice and 
Cindy's. I wanted to put together 



Let's see first what this title does not mean, then we 
shall proceed to see what has not happened to our 
schizo, then the extraordinary results on the institu- 
tion, and the final interdiction. 

The title then: A schizo. 

Schizophrenia is not an illness,' and thus, it cannot 
be cured, for only illnesses can sometimes be cured. 
This statement is our premise, very close to Thomas 
SzaszV in this particular case. 

What is it then? 

It is not abnormal behavior either, for not having 
yet found solid epistemological grounds for the mean- 
ing of "normal" we have decided to disregard this 
category as well as its opposite term: "abnormality". 
It keeps us at least from entering into this horrifying 
world of the behavioral sciences which, to us, is noth- 
ing but the most extraordinarily powerful and danger- 
ous system of repression ever invented, because it has 
never been able to state clearly the political, economic 
and ideological grounds on which it has built its Skin- 
ner boxes of torture. 

Shall we say that schizophrenia is a process? And if 
so then, what kind of process? 

I'd venture to say that it appears to me as an affirm- 
ative process in the negative. Something like: "I am 
and I remain whatever yon do not want me to be". 
Let's understand it as an affirmation against. 

I have good reasons for not saying that it is a nega- 
tive process. Freud has demonstrated one or two 
things; one of the most interesting is that when Being 
and Thinking are structured according to a certain pat- 
tern (afterwards taken as a model of normality) they 
are based on a fundamental activity which he calls 
Verneinung: Negation, or "Denegation" as we say in 
French. But this negation presupposes a more funda- 
mental principle: the principle of identity. Listen to 
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Freud: What is bad, what is alien to the ego, and what 
is external are, to begin with, identical. 1 

This has nothing to do with the schizophrenic proc- 
ess, which appears as a primarily affirmative process 
to be apprehended— but can we?— in the realm of dif- 
ference or, should I say, using a Heideggerian term, in 
the realm of appropriation' from which the principle 
of identity stems. But this discourse is becoming hor- 
ribly metaphysical. Let's drop it. 

Let's come back to the word schizo and add a word. 
We do not use the word Schizo as a label of seriousness 
or quality that would be the proof that I am an up-to- 
date psychoanalyst daring to face the dark and fright- 
ening forces of the unknown, "a la pointe" of a 
pseudo modern psycho-something. And I am very well 
aware of the dangers, as well as the great advantages in 
using such a word. 

Let me give you an example of the advantages, in 
the institution I am going to talk about. Let's call it by 
its name: Lavans (it's in a remote part of France called 
the Jura known for its exquisite white wine and good 
food, which has to do with what we were able to 
achieve). In Lavans, we received from the State Social 
Services a certain amount of money daily per patient. 
That's how we functioned. When we could prove that 
more than 35% of the children we had in our care were 
schizophrenic, the allowance given daily for each child 
was augmented by 72Vo. A good deal! Don't you 
think? Shall I say something that would ring pro- 
foundly true in certain psycho-somethings. . . . Schizo 
is good money! 

In order perhaps not to disagree with Felix Guattari, 
I should perhaps call the process I am talking about 
the psychotic process. Felix refuses to consider— as far 
as I know— schizophrenia as a process which functions 
from the beginning against whatever may be attempted 
to reduce and fit it into the Oedipal structure by what 
we might call the Family Power Machinery. 

THE INSTITUTION 

It is nothing but the socially structured field, place 
or as we say in France, leLieu, where certain types of 
Power Machinery shape an object with the help of 
semi-conscious agents and through a medium which is 
the discourse in its function of "formation" (whatever 
word you want to put before formation, m-formation, 
Re formation or re-formation . . .). 

Le lieu— the field— is an open institution, at least 
without wails and without drugs, both of which, to the 
schizophrenic, are identical. 

The object in this case, was a group of 60 children 
chosen in an age group between 14 and 20, according 
to government regulations, in an IQ range between 20 
(something like a living turnip) and 65 (politely called: 
Idiots, or Les Debiles!). 
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was fust doing a ploy called The 
King of Spoln which hod really 
nothing to do with what they 
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Illusion that can be accredited on 
a box. I liked their formality. Th« 
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where giant Catholic kings thirty 
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Is donee to be purely m 



rehearsal was done exactly In the 
same way, until It became totally 

visatlon. Everything Chris was 
doing In the play was largely Im- 
provised. Most of the text of 



the."' how'we* modeDea" man's 
Glance. He was living with me at 

Idea that we would make a ploy 
together. He would make draw- 
ings—drawings of a table, of a 

become the play. What happened 

gestures, movements, things 

t^opehe'hodjd^ 

noled with him and what he was 
doing with language. He would 
take ordinary, everyday words 
and destroy them. They become 
like molecules that were always 
changing, breaking opait all the 

just a dead language, a rock 
breaking opart. He was constant- 
ly redefining the codes. 



The agents: specialized educators, non-specialized 
educators, non-educators, a psychiatrist, a psycholo- 
gist, a few specialists that tamper with the ears, the 
hands or whatever ... of the children, and ... 3 
psychoanalysts! 

We could say that one of the three Power Machin- 
eries' functioning in this institution was familial; its 
task is— or was at the beginning of the story— to 
Oedipalize the living turnip as well as the debile or 
(and there's the rub!) the Schizo! 

As the following narrative demonstrates, the Schiz- 
os have made it obvious to the Institution which 
encloses them that this power apparatus (which could 
be termed familial) functions thanks to a type, a form 
of discourse unconsciously practiced by the agents of 
the apparatus— quite simply, the personnel employed 
by the institution. Power does not function through 
the substance of the contents, of the ideologies, but 
rather, on the level of the form of the contents, to use 
Hjelmslev's terms. More generally, it is those forms 
specific to communication which the power apparati's 
agents are obliged to structure, excluding all other 
forms which could possibly manifest themselves but 
which consequently must be repressed, forbidden: for 
homosexual forms of 



It was precisely this schizophrenic affirmation 
against the unconscious attempts at "formation" 
which led the employees of these institutions to reflect 
on their real function and to discover through modify- 
ing it their role as unconscious agent for a certain kind 
of power. 

ANALYSE INSTITUTIONNELLE 

The main principle on which the functioning of the 
institution was based was displacement. There were 
few permanent places or functions but rather tempora- 
ry preferential zones and occupations between which 
everybody moved and functioned in a more or less dis- 
connected way. And in the different workshops the 
production did not stem from necessity but was elab- 
orated by groups of people having a common desire to 
do certain things together. 

These groups functioned temporarily on all sorts of 
levels: verbal groups, the sex group, the kitchen group, 
the architectural group, etc. ... But the entire staff 
was assembled once every two weeks along with the .' 
psychoanalysts. The main point of these "assemblies" 
was, to use Ouattari's word, to unyoke {dhassujettir) 
the existing groups in such a way that language and all 
forms of semiotic systems could circulate through the 
institution independent of any hierarchical 
relationship. 
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frame, then one block, then tv 
whites, etc., and people won 
e different thing 



Of course this was the basic principle which in fact 
gave rise to innumerable conflicts and what I'd like to 
call sub-liminal repression and re 

THE OEBIPANIZATION: 



At that time (in 1969) we were all very much im- 
pressed by Bruno Bettelheim's performances in the 
Orthogenic school transforming Joey the electric-boy 




., is, to "cure" a schizophrenic 

"Cogitate, cogltote. cogitate" child And the staff was als0 very mllch impressed by 
rhlnasmeditate traae'dv* all the clear writin g s of Francoise Dolto or Maud Man- 
they wonted to hear... noni, our psychoanalytical Waldkuren of the Oedipal 

I: People who d.ol with deaf or structure. And we figured out, with the assistance of a 
outistlc children seem essentially whole range of psychoanalytical literature and with the 
concerned with enforcing on complicity of the 3 psychoanalysts (1 was one of them), 
them our language and our own that the key to the treatment of schizophrenics was to 
lusTthe^velse Tou "ss'umed repair this loss of realit >' described by Freud. This 
that there""" so°me°hln U g m *o Verwerfun, reclosure of "forclusion" as Lacan calls 
learn from them. it, which creates a hole due to the rejection of the 

W- Rioht Chris was In school He Nom-Du-Pere, the Paternal Law, again according to 
was doing these kinds of draw- Jacques Lacan, which we believed necessary to the 
Ings and he was being stopped. construction of any symbolic order of which the psy- 
They were trying to correct It In- chot ; c seems t0 be deprived. With, the Law, the Nom- 
was reaiw'concerned 'about "his du-Pere, and the inevitability of castration, we enter 
drawings as a work of ait. I into the Oedipal structuration of the subject, 
simply sold. "It Is very beautiful. According to this clear vision of the situation the 
Do more of them." schizophrenic has a central hole into which he might at 

LDoyouthlnkyourtheatrehelps any minute be drawn; the task seemed easy . . Fill 
bridge the distinction between the hole! So we did, at least we tried ... and we 
"madness" and oit? ^ failed! and even we began to be drawn into the hole. 

How did it happen? 

In several steps: 
1st step: Hook the fish! 

Have you ever noticed the fantastic use of space by a 
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schizophrenic? Only a Nijinski might have given us an 
idea of how it works. And dumb as we were, we 
thought that it was nothing but erratic wandering. 1 
told you! We understood nothing! The story I am tell- 
ing you can only be negative. 

There stood all the educators and non-educators, at 
the edge of the schizophrenic flow, like fishermen . . . 

And then Claire hooked Mimi, 

and then Leila hooked Michel 

and then Claude hooked Henri. . . . 



mond. there was c 



there would be a recognition of 
thatsound. You could see it Inthe 



A relation, as we said, had been established. But ai 
that time we did not even try to find out what the bail 
had been and how it had been sent to the hooked schiz- 
ophrenic. Well, anyhow ... A chacun son Schizo , . , 
To each his own schizo. 



speaks, 'Eah Eeyon Eeaah", you 
see in the face his nightmare of 
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You all know these techniques and how delightedly 
we find proof that regression works when a big boy of 
14 shits on his pseudo-mama's knees . . . while more 
or less sucking her ear . . . or whatever ... Or when 
he goes back to these so-called primal screams, or the 
joyous babbling of the "infans". 

Meanwhile a kind of tacit conspiracy was estab- 
lished. We continually strengthened the links between 
the schizo and his pseudo-mama by sending him back 
to her whenever he tried to ask someone else for some- 
thing. Or by calling the pseudo-mama to help when- 
ever the schizo did something weird, like strangling a 
defenseless young female educator. Even when you 
strangle, you have to strangle your mother, because 
only this can be interpreted in the Oedipal realm. 

A short-story: I remember another schizo in another 



topher. The arrangements of his 
sounds Is something you con 

are 2 Cs. and there ore 4 Cs, and 
there are 8 Cs, and there are 12 

It S \°'ow<^ V Vf >peok°ng, U °l?ke 
French or German. This may be 
another language, too, but it 
could be learned at the center. 

As long os you say to these two 
individuals that you don't accept 
their language, then In most 
cases it is difficult for them to 



and recognized their language as 

corned about their longuage. 
There is a sign longuoge. but they 
go to the sounds. I hove never 

non-hearing person with their 
own sounds and their own 
lanjjuage. And ^the some goes 

posedly the best In the U.S., but 

doing— they were there to learn 
Chrls 9 and Raymond both also 
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this theatre con be appreciated 
by anyone anywhere, i |ust 
finished doing o play In Porls that 
is English words. People respond 
mostly to the sounds and appar- 
ently that's what the autlsts c 
doing too. They don't u ' 



Lost yeor, Christopher wos taking 
old batteries, toping people 
speaking ond ploying the topes 
so thot he was getting these 
speeches "v-e-r-y s-l-o-w ..." It's 
very strange what you hear. 
There ore all these other sounds 



institution who had agreed to be hooked by a pseudo- 
mama, but he used to change his mother every Sun- 
day. At the beginning, people thought "It won't last! 
He will settle down!" But he did not, he was passion- 
ately attached to a different mother each week. The 
situation became more and more traumatic for the 
abandonned pseudo-mamas so that one day the direc- 
tor called a pregnant female educator into his office 
and ordered her to do the following: "When you feel 
on the verge of giving birth to your child, hook Peter, 
to be his mother-of-the week and then we will take him 
to the clinic, to watch the birth of your child. And then 
he will have to understand that a child can only have 
one mother!" 

3rd Step: The law of the Father 

But there is no mother without a Father, and as soon 
as all the libidinal drives have been duly attached to the 
"mother", it is time to introduce the "Father" as a 
forbidding element. This introduction is supposed to 
break the imaginary relationship between the schizo 
and his pseudo-mama, and introduce him into the 
realm of a symbolic order where the object has to be 
known mediately through language taken here in its 
representative function. 

I won't titillate you with the subtle techniques we 
invented to introduce a threatening papa, but only tell 
you the result. 



4th st 



: The i 



When it became plain to Mimi, Michel and Henri 
that they would have to cope with a third pseudo- 
something, a papa, they reacted in a very disconcerting 
way. Mimi broke three doors, 700 window panes and 
all the turntables in the institution within a week. 
Henri got lost in the nearby forest for three days. And 
the apotheosis of these fireworks was the reaction of 
Michel the evening of the day he was told that Claude 
would interfere in his relationship with Leila. He went 
down to the cellar where the furnace was and turned 
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on a few taps so that a few minutes later, the furnace 
exploded, nearly destroying an empty wing of the 
chateau in which the institution was located. Naturally 
Michel was punished and sent to the nearest psychi- 
atric hospital, pointing out this story's real function in 
relation to the Familial Power Machinery. 

5th Step: The schizophrenization of the institution 

The explosion was quite a shock, and once we had 
dusted the remains of fear from our well-intentioned 
hearts, we began to reflect; and instead of trying, to no 
avail, to understand once again the cases of Michel, 
Mimi, Henri and the others, we began to question our 
own functions as agents ... of what kind of power? 

We began to suspect our therapeutic pseudo-analyti- 
cal approach, or at least to question the whole struc- 
turation we had been trying to build within, or on, or 
around the schizo. And instead of asking "But what 
have they done? And why?", we began— and believe 
me it was not easy — to ask "What have we done, and 
why? What are we? And in accordance with what have 
we done what we have tried to do? What is exactly our 
function in this big bad world? Have we not been de- 
ceived somewhere along the line? What is our relation 
to this institution, to the Power Machineries, especial- 
ly the psyciatric one to which we thought we had to 
entrust Michel?" We could not answer. But something 
began to crumble as we were raising questions along 
these lines. We suddenly realized to what extent we 
were . . . yoked— assujeltis— to a technological world 
to which the Oedipal tool is essential. 

And the inter-personnal structures began to change 
at a fantastic pace. Married couples began to truly 
look with undeceived eyes at each other and at what 
they thought they owned as their lawful rights. We 
began to reorganize completely all the existing 

directions of transformalion: 1) A political action 
against existing institutions and their Power 
Machineries; 2) Moving communities, organized or 
rather unorganized in such a way as to facilitate the 
circulation of libido and objects according to moving 
patterns, other than the Oedipal pattern— ossified with 
no other functions than self-reproduction. 

6th Step: The complexification or the Realization of 
Schizophrenia 

It seems that while the schizophrenization was tak- 
ing place we forgot about the schizo, and in fact we 
did. But while a real displacement was introduced into 
the institution on many more levels than before, and 
also all sorts of translations from one level to another, 
we suddenly realized that the use of space by the 
schizos fitted into the new ways invented to use the in- 
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L: In yourtheotre, several things 
can coexist on the stoge without 

tlorwhlps 9 o C re V estobHshed. but 
they don't hove to be formuloted 

W: This Is the way we think. This 
is the woy we ore here sitting and 
talking and I om looking ot o pic- 
ture ond I om thinking I've got to 
go In on hour, I've got to be In on 
airplane. I've got to pack my bag 
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Posolinl was killed by a 
swindler. 

We all can't die In bed. like 
Fronco. The Italian extreme left 
Is Indignant. M.A. Mocclocchl, In 
le Monde, speaks of a fascist 
plot. More perceptively, Gavl 
and Magglorl show how the Inci- 
dent was a mlcrofoscist coup: the 
ossossln, Pelosl. wasn't used by 

strument of racism ond the re- 
fusal of difference, the day-to- 
day non.politlclied kind of 
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regrettable. I find It rather satis 
fylng, as for as I'm concerned. S« 
much less stupid than a htghw.. 
accident. In a way, I would wan 
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rial space. And that in this space the relation, 
ship with the schizos was becoming more and more a 
sort of partnership, I call it in French partenariti 
schizophrinique, and 1 would describe it as the spatial 
relationship between two ballet dancers dancing a pas- 
de-deux. A relation which functions on many more 
levels than the relationship established through verbal 
language. And relations which are not necessarily 
structured like the verbal language, but are only 
grasped by the different levels of semiotics described 
by Charles Sanders Peirce and that are now being re- 
considered, although slightly differently, by Felix 
Guattari.' Semiotics perhaps has to be considered in a 
sort of generalized Pragmatism: I mean in a funda- 
mentally pluralized space and in complex systems of 
mobile connexions. 

To us then, the schizos began to appear potentially 
immensely rich. And the less the Oedipal pressure up- 
on them, the more they complexified their relationship 
to their environment. The question, though, was no 
longer how to make them fit into the "normal" world, 
but how to open a breach in the normal world for the 
non-Oedipalized Schizo. It is in this sense, 1 believe, 
that schizophrenia may be considered as a revolu- 
tionary process, to use the words of Deleuze - Guattari, 
and to me, this has been made obvious through the 
effects that the whole process had on the Machinery of 
State Power. 

THE REACTION 

Aware of the fact that something unbearable was 
taking place in the institution because, I quote, "of the 
excessive number of divorces. . . . and the strange way 
of life chosen by the educators", the officials began to 
react on all sorts of levels. Cutting financial resources, 
prohibiting the use of this or that part of the chateau 
for security reasons (doors were broken, there were no 
locks, no fences. . . .), reducing the staff, etc., etc. . . 
But they had to cope with a very politically well- 
organized group of people, who had already accomp- 
lished an immense task with the neighbors, the shop- 
keepers all around, the families, with no small debt to 
white wine and good food. The attempts at repression 
immediately became an extremely violent and 
unexpected political fight, including trade unions, 
petitions signed by thousands of people, and so on 
. . ., before the repression could have any positive 
effect, So the officials withdrew their weapons. When 
1 left the institution, the officials were preparing the 
second attack: they were ready to accept the new 
means of functioning as a pilot experiment, and to 
claim publicly that they were ready to help us 
financially at the expense of other institutions of the 
same type, thus nicely isolating us and turning the rest 
of this particular professional field quite against us. 
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(haloperidol) 
hoice for starting 



Usually 
leaves patients 
ight relatively alert 
and responsive 



Although some instances of 
drowsiness have been observed, 
marked sedation with HALDOL 
(haloperidol) is rare In fact, 
HALDOL has been reported to 

while it reduces activity to a norma 
level in those who are hyperactive. 
HALDOL has been found to 
"normalize" behavior and produce 

that allows more effective use of 
the social milieu and the 
therapeutic 
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affirmation directed against at 
mply illustrated by the writ- ■■' 
ings of George Heuyer and his epigones. From the very 
first line of his book Schizophrenia (PUF: Paris; 
1974), Heuyer states that: "Schizophrenia is a mental 
illness." And it is this declaration which probably 
serves as the pretext for the practices which he de- 
scribes as treatment for schizophrenia. 

2. Thomas Szasz, The Second Sin (Anchor Press, 
Doubleday: New York) 1974. 

3. Sigmund Freud, "On Negation", Standard Edi- 
tion, XIX. 

4. Martin Heidegger, Identity and Difference 
(Harper & Row; New York) 1974. 

5. Francois Peraldi, "Institutions et appareils de 
pouvoir", Breches (Aurore: Montreal), No. 6, 
Autocrine 1975. 

6. Bruno Bettelheim, The Empty Fortress (U. of 
Chicago Press: Chicago) 1967. 

7. F61ix Guattari, "Pour une Micro-politique du 
desir", Semiotextfe), I: 1, 1974. 



shame (homosexuality tl no 
longer a secret shored only by a 
few initiates), progressively re- 
places the -i',je diversity of 
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Finally will come the time when 
the homosexual will be nothing 
mors than a tourist of sex. a gra- 
cious member of the Club Medl- 
rerrone'e who hos been o little 
farther than the others, with on 
horilon of pleasure slightly 
brooder thon that of his overoge 
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The Ramones 
Teenage Lobotomy 



for the most Isolated homosexu- 
al, the social Image of his con- 
dition. Normalizing pressures 
more quickly, even If Paris and 
the bors of the rue Salnte-Anne 
ore not oil of France. While there 
are still queens seeking 



-thot Is. commL 
als and heterosexuals— offered 
to the desires and Identification 

distinguishable, not becouse 
they hide their secret better, but 
because^ they ore ^ uniform hi 

their ghetto, reintroduced fully 
ond completely not Into their dif- 
ference but on the controry into 
their similarity. 

And everyone will fuck In his 
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Guess I'll have to break the news 
That I got no mind to lose. 
All the girls are in love with me 
I'm a teenage lobotomy. 

Slugs and snails are after me 

DDT keeps me happy 

Now I guess I'll have to tell 'em 

That I got no cerebellum. 

Gonna get my PhD 

I'm a teenage lobotomy. 



fashioned, the prodigious re- 
mains of on epoch In the process 
of being left behind. 
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Imitation and hostility 
In^idly controlled 

M|p l ' ta,ct '* hostile, bdlfgcrwit.., 

SKh admission. These symptoms respond particularly well to Navane 
BBfetene), Extensive clinica! data and widespread experience support the 
Kptivenessof Navane in rapidly reducing the agitation and hostility which can 
llp'from thought and major mood disorders, hallucinations or delusions. 
K ktagbtm therapy is tacif itaittL, 

R.;| because Navane offers an unsurpassed safety record among effective 
Kfplqitsc agents, permitting continuing control of symptoms of psychoses 
§|)its agitation, hostility and combativeness. Like other antipnehotic agents, 
jfcjjyrarciidal symptoms may occur, but are readily controlled through dosage 
Kitmentsor antiparkinsonian agents. Cardiovascular effects such as 
fetension. and hepatic or hematopoietic effects rarely occur and are generally 
Ijpand transient, with no jaundice or granulocytosis reported to date. 
KM effecti ve first sa-p towards discharge. 

Navane 

(thiothixene) (thiothixene HQ) 
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William Burroughs 
The Limits of Control 



There is growing interest in new tech- 
niques of mind-control. It has been sug- 
gested that Sirhan Sirhan was the subject of 
post-hypnotic suggestion as he sat shaking 
violently on the steam table in the kitchen 
of the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles 
while an as yet unidentified woman held 
him and whispered in his ear. It has been 
alleged that behavior modification tech- 
niques are used on troublesome prisoners 
and inmates, often without their consent. 
Dr. Delgado, who stopped a charging bull 
by remote control o f electrodes in the bull's 
brain, has left the U.S. recently to pursue 
his studies on human subjects in Spain. 
Brainwashing, psychotropic drugs, lobot- 
omy and other more subtle forms of 
psychosurgery; the technocratic control 
apparatus of the United States has at its 
fingertips new techniques which if fully 
exploited could make Orwell's 1984 seem 
like a benevolent Utopia. But words are still 
the principal instruments of control. 
Suggestions are words. Persuasions are 
words. Orders are words. No control 
machine so far devised can operate without 
words, and any control machine which 
attempts to do so relying entirely on 
external force or entirely on physical 
control of the mind will soon encounter the 
limits of control. 

A basic impasse of all control ma- 
chines is this: Control needs time in which 
to exercise control. Because control also 
needs opposition or acquiescence; other- 
wise it ceases to be control. I control a 



hypnotized subject (at least partially); I 
control a slave, a dog, a worker; but if I 
establish complete control somehow, as by 
implanting electrodes in the brain, then my 
subject is little more than a tape recorder, a 
camera, a robot. You don't control a tape 
recorder— you use it. Consider the distinc- 
tion, and the impasse implicit here. All 
control systems try to make control as tight 
as possible, but at the same time, if they 
succeeded completely, there would be noth- 
ing left to control. Suppose for example a 
control system installed electrodes in the 
brains of all prospective workers at birth. 
Control is now complete. Even the thought 
of rebellion is neurologically impossible. 
No police force is necessary. No psycho- 
logical control is necessary, other than 
pressing buttons to achieve certain 
activations and operations. The controllers 
could turn on the machine, and the workers 
would carry out their tasks, at least they 
might think so. However, they have ceased 
to control the workers, since the workers 
have become machine-like tape recorders. 

When there is no more opposition, 
control becomes a meaningless proposi- 
tion. It is highly questionable whether a 
human organism could survive complete 
control. There would be nothing there. No 
persons there. Life is will, motivation and 
the workers would no longer be alive, per- 
haps literally. The concept of suggestion as 
a control technique presupposes that 
control is partial and not complete. You do 
not have to give suggestions to your tape- 



recorder, nor subject it to pain, coercion or 
persuasion. 

The Mayan control system, where the 
priests kept the all-important Books of 
seasons and gods, the Calender, was pred- 
icated on the illiteracy of the workers. 
Modern control systems are predicated on 
universal literacy since they operate 
through the mass media— a very two-edged 
control instument, as Watergate has 
shown. Control systems are vulnerable, 
and the news media are by their nature un- 
controllable, at least in Western society. 
The alternative press is news, and al- 
ternative society is news, and as such both 
are taken up by the mass media. The mono- 
poly that Hearst and Luce once exercised is 
breaking down. In fact, the more 
completely hermetic and seemingly success- 
ful a control system is, the more vulnerable 
it becomes. A weakness inherent in the 
Mayan system was that they didn't need an 
army to control their workers, and there- 



fore did not have an army when they did 
need one to repel invaders. It is a rule of 
social structures that anything that is not 
needed will atrophy and become inopera- 
tive over a period of time Cut off from the 
war game— and remember, the Mayans 
had no neighbors to quarrel with— they 
lose the ability to fight. In the Mayan 
Caper 1 suggested that such a hermetic 
control system could be completely dis- 
oriented and shattered by even one person 
who tampered with the control calender on 
which the control system depended more 
and more heavily as the actual means of 
force withered away. 

Consider a control situation: ten 
people in a lifeboat. Two armed self- 
appointed leaders force the other eight to 
do the rowing while they dispose of the 
food and water, keeping most of it for 
themselves and doling out only enough to 
keep the other eight rowing. The two 
leaders now need to exercise control to 



maintain an advantageous position which 
they could hold without it. Here the 
method of control is force— the possession 
of guns. Decontrol would be accomplished 
by overpowering the leaders and taking 
their guns. This effected, it would be 
advantageous to kill them at once. So once 
embarked on a policy of control, the 
leaders must continue the policy as a matter 
of self-preservation. Who, then, needs to 
control others? Those who protect by such 
control a position of relative advantage. 
Why do they need to exercise control? 
Because they would soon lose this position 
of advantage and in many cases their lives 
as well, if they relinquished control. 

Now examine the means by which 
control is exercised in the lifeboat scenario: 
The two leaders are armed, let's say, with 
..18 revolvers — twelve shots and eight 
potential opponents. They can take turns 
sleeping. However, they must still exercise 
care not to let the eight rowers know that 
they intend to kill them when land is 
sighted. Even in this primitive situation, 
force is supplemented with deception and 
persuasion. The leaders will disembark at 
point A, leaving the others sufficient food 
to reach point B, they explain. They liave 
the compass and they are contributing their 
navigational skills. In short they will 
endeavour to convince the others that this 
is a cooperative enterprise in which they a re 
all working for the same goal. They may 
;: Increase food and 
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means the retention of control— that is, the 
disposition of the food and water supplies, 
By persuasion and concessions they hope to 
prevent a concerted attack by the eight 

Actually they intend to poison the 
drinking water as soon as they leave the 
boat. If all the rowers knew this they would 
attack, no matter what the odds. We now 
see that another essential factor in control 
is to conceal from the controlled the actual 
intentions of the controllers. Extending the 
lifeboat analogy to the Ship of State, few 
existing governments could withstand a 
sudden, all-out attack by all their under- 
priviliged citizens, and such an attack 
might well occur if the intentions of certain 
existing governments were unequivocally 
apparent. Suppose the lifeboat leaders had 
built a barricade and could withstand a 
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I concerted attack and kill all eight of the 
| rowers if necessary. They would then have 
to do the rowing themselves and neither 
would be safe from the other. Similarly, a 
; modern government armed with heavy 
weapons and prepared for attack could 
wipe out 95Vo of its citizens. But who 
would do the work, and who would protect 
them from the soldiers and technicians 
needed to make and man the weapons? 
Successful control means achieving a 
balance and avoiding a showdown where 
all-out force would be necessary. This is 
achieved through various techniques of 
psychological control, also balanced. The 
techniques of both force and psychological 
control arc constantly improved and re- 
fined, and yet worldwide dissent has never 
been so widespread or so dangerous to the 
present controllers. 

All modern control systems are riddled 
with contradictions. Look at England. 

basic rule on which England is built, and 
there is some wisdom in that. However, 
avoiding one impasse they step into an- 
other. Anything that is not going forward 
is on the way out. Well, nothing lasts 
forever. Time is that which ends, and 
control needs time. England is simply stal- 
ling for time as it slowly founders. Look at 
America. Who actually controls this coun- 
try? It is very difficult to say. Certainly the 
very wealthy are one of the most powerful 
control groups. They own newspapers, 
radio stations, and so forth. They are also 
in a position to control and manipulate the 
entire economy. However, it would not be 
to their advantage to set up or attempt to 
set up an overtly fascist government. 
Force, once brought in, subverts the power 
of money. This is another impasse of 
control: protection from the protectors. 
Hitler formed the S.S. to protect him from 
the S.A. If he had lived long enough, the 
question of protection from the S.S. would 
have posed itself. The Roman Emperors 
were at the mercy of the Praetorian Guard, 
who in one year killed twenty Emperors. 
And besides, no modern industrialized 
country has ever gone fascist without a pro^ 
gram of military expansion. There is no 
longer any place to expand to— after hun- 
dreds of years, colonialism is a thing of the 



There can be no doubt that a cultural 
revolution of unprecedented dimensions 
has taken place in America during the last 
thirty years, and since America is now the 
model for the rest of the western world, 
this revolution is worldwide. Another fac- 
tor is the mass media, which spreads any 
cultural movements in all directions. The 
fact that this worldwide revolution has 
taken place indicates that the controllers 
have been forced to make concessions. Of 
course, a concession is still the retention of 
control. Here's a dime, 1 keep a dollar. 
Ease up on censorship, but remember we 
could take it all back. Well, at this point 
that is questionable. 

Concession is another control bind. 

street. They could of course take all the 
concessions back, but that would expose 
them to the double jeopardy of revolution 
and the much greater danger of overt 
fascism, both highly dangerous to the pres- 
ent controllers. Does any clear policy arise 



from this welter of confusion? The answer 
is probably no. The mass media has proven 
a very unreliable and even treacherous in- 
strument of control. It is uncontrollable 
owing to its basic need for NEWS. If one 
paper or even a string of papers owned by 
the same person tries to kill a story, that 
makes that story hotter as NEWS. Some 
paper will pick it up. To impose govern- 
ment censorship on the media is a step in 
the direction of State control, a step which 
big money is most reluctant to take. 

I don't mean to suggest that control 
automatically defeats itself, nor that pro- 
test is therefore unnecessary. A govern- 
ment is never more dangerous than when 
embarking on a self-defeating or downright 
suicidal course. It is encouraging that some 
behavior modification projects have been 
exposed and halted, and certainly such 
exposure and publicity should continue. In 
fact, I submit that we have a right to insist 
that all scientific research be subject to 
public scrutiny, and that there should be no 
such thing as "top-secret" research. 
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Louis Wolfson 

Full Stop for an Infernal Planet 

or The Schizophrenic 
Sensorial Epileptic and 
Foreign Languages 



We shall see at the time of the noblest, the most glorious, the most musical 
("One Hundred Thousand Love Songs"), the sexiest, the most transcendant, 
the most altruistic and equally the most selfish, the most excusable, the most 
intelligent, especially the healthiest, and the holiest, the most divine instant 
that a humanity can attain anywhere and anytime, while the redemptive flame 
of one hundred thousand good H-bombs is lit and one hundred thousand new 
happy little celestial bodies are born, we shall see whether we suffer or lick the 
flames or if we are too stunned by the shock to understand what's happening 
or too blessed, or one or the other according to personal, individual fate, 
chance, Providence ... Or perhaps the blessed apocalypse would come imme- 
diately after some scientists succeed in producing momentarily four whole 
ounces of so-called anti-matter, supposedly consisting of anti-particles, which 
alone would suffice for the sanctification of every one of us, four ounces of 
anti-water, for example, somewhat less than one hundred and twenty-five 
grams (the contents therefore of one-fourth of an enema, or little enema (or 
shouldn't we rather say "anti-enema"]). All dead, all "equal", all good soc- 
ialists, good communists, good democrats, good republicans, good crusaders, 
good Zionists, good islamized ... all beatified ... no more reaction, revolu- 
tion, counterrevolution, "establishment", consumer society, gadgets, or con- 
sumption of any kind . . . and finally the world-wide revolution consumated 
... no more need to seduce the voters, to agree with the leader or the Iroyka 
of the party, to pander to presidents of the republic, to erect altars to dead old 
enemas of politicians, to lick the arses of their corpses ... no more need to 
fart, to piss, to shit ... no more need to suffer, to make suffer ... to ratiocin- 



Louis Wolf son's Le Schizo et les langues or "the psychotic's phonetics" 
(Gallimard: Paris, 197#), echoes Raymond Roussel in its attack against mor- 
phology and syntax. Wolfson wrote his memoirs in French in defiance of his 
mother tongue (he is American). Although the title ironically intimates that 
Wolfsonhimself is the "schizo", what he explicitly pursues through his texts is 
the "Ultimate Truth and Writing". The following excerpt, which concludes 
the new version of his book to be called Point final a une planete infernale, 
attempts to give a "clear statement of the only possible response to the most 
important question that humanity in its cosmos should ask itself . . . planetary 
disintegration, radioactive deserts . . . BOOM!!!!" (Letter of 29 May 1977 to 
S.L.) 



ale, to philosophize on a frightful, monstrous phenomenon, to pray to God, 
all of us being triumphantly in His kingdom, with the angels ... a planetary 
kamikase or Massada, a perfect Islamic submission . . . 



(date) 

Mister President (or Minister, Chancellor, Senator, Ambassador, Representa- 
tive, Mayor. . . .) Y« Z** 
(Dear) Sir, 

I have sent a letter similar to what follows to the Secretary-General of the 
UN: 

I cannot understand why people at the UN andelsewhere, whoaresupposed 
to be intelligent and who, apparently, like to think of themselves as "good 
people" keep talking about the limitation of nuclear arms or even about 

If you consider that around three thousand years ago our poor planet wa.s 
infected with only 5t million (perhaps a slightly low estimate) copies (while, 
certainly, a single specimen would already have been too many) of the unfor- 
tunate human species; if you imagine having had at that time a pile of good 
H-bombs at your disposal and having used them to crumble the crust of this 
damned planet Earth and possibly to convert it into a second chain of 
asteroids, a first large ring of such little celestial bodies being located between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter; and if you consider then what a litany of un- 
speakable horrors which still continue and are synonymous with humanity 
would not have occurred . . ..'! What philosopher would have even dreamed, 
thirty five years ago, of thus attacking the so sick matter which we all are? 
What philanthropist? What man of good will? 

But now we absolutely must not miss the chance — and to have such a chance 
is too good to be true— finally to bring to an end at last this infamous litany of 
abominations that we all are (collectively and individually); and I mean by 
that, obviously, in acomplete atomic-nuclear way! Don'ttheysay thatthe best 
medicine is prophylactic medicine? The tragedy, the true catastrophe— despite 
what the notable liars seem to want to sell us— is that humanity continues . . . 
while the divine benediction would be qualified as thermonuclear or some 
equivalent thereof. Not to be of this opinion is to be selfish, criminal, 
monstrous, if not stark mad. 

Yours faithfully, 



P.S. I suppose that all, or nearly all, religions, if one also wants to look at 
things from that angle, conceive of Hell or Hades as a subterranean place. But 
if the Earth were converted into a large ring of planetoids around the sun, then 
no more "under world". . . . ! As go the words of a certain very popular song: 
"No more problems in the sky." And as the Pope said during his trip to the 
Far-East: "God is light", and without a doubt included there is the resurrec- 
tional light at the time of a planetary disintegration ... the disintegration of 



However, such letters naturally having no perceptible effect, perhaps even 
an effect contrary to the one sought, our protagonist would become a partisan 
of violence, of arsons and assassinations, and would hope— all the more 
naively, since a certain ignorance, a certain cowardice, a certain indifference 
reign . , . over all— that men and women of true good will would suppress as 



quickly as possible the monsters ot cruelty all over the world who speak of the 
limitation of armaments . . . and thus reveal their "prenuclear", outdated, in- 
fantile, unrealistic, backward, hypocritical, inhuman way of thinking . . . and 
likewise a fanatical zeal for turning their backs on certain marvelous properties 
of matter which are known at last and infinitely beneficial. . . . ! (It is not 
then, for example, visits, be they reciprocal and with a minimum of red-tape, 
between East and West Berliners or between East and West Germans, that are 
needed, but rather the audacious attempt to enable all humanity, in as short a 
time as possible, to take intergalactic trips through the skies . . . ! It is quite 
understandable that so many made such a big deal over the famouslunar expe- 
ditions ("a giant step . . . !"], which however took a week for the round-trip 
in space although our natural satellite is only two light-seconds away. So if you 
consider that, flying at the speed of light [310,000 kilometers per second], it 
would still take one hundred thousand years [diameter of the disc] to traverse 
only our own galaxy [the Milky Way: 1»0,0»0 million { = IK) billion} stars 
among which our sun is only one of average size {less than two-thirds of a 
million typographic characters in the present work}] and that it would take 
one hundred sixty thousand more years at that same "giddy" speed to reach 
the nearest neighboring galaxy, one among hundreds of millions of others and 
whose numbers seem limited only by the lone power [extending however to a 
distance of billions of light-years] of man to penetrate his cosmos and these 
hundreds of millions of galaxies seem to move away from each other at unbe- 
lievable speeds [an exploding universe, but, alas! not quickly enough for the 
great salvation of all Earthlings] , . . !) 

Whatever heights science may attain, it may only make more and more 
patent two facts: 1. Those heights can only be attained by mercilessly crushing 
and walking over mountains of human beings. 2. And indeed be it for this 
single reason, all of planet Earth should become as quickly as possible a radio- 
active desert or disappear through disintegration. Do those who hold power 
have to wait, before they'll submit to the obvious, until the world population 
becomes so enormous that more people will die every day than there are in a 
nation of respectable size today? Until the chaos and the impossibility of 
finding legitimate meaning are multiplied by the infinite? Until everyone has 
become raving mad? And the "future generations" down here that we talk 
about so much, are they anything but mineral salts in the earth, fluid or even 
solid water, gas molecules in the air, and such little "tripe", which— in the 
course of the processes of germination and growth— would become plants 
which would be guzzled up by pregnant women or gobbled by herbivores, 
whose flesh, in turn, would be ingested by those same pregnant women . . .?! 
The true good fortune of the "future generations" would be for them not to 
materialize at all!! 



To my mother, a musician, who died in the middle of May at midnight between 
Tuesday and Wednesday from a metastatic mesothelium (and medical failures) at the 
Memorial Death House in Manhattan, one thousand 977. 

(Early in 1972, Rose (M(l)inarsky Wolf son) Brooke, nearly seventy years old— having 
witnessed the new tenants upstairs move out and the new tenant downstairs on the verge 
of doing likewise, as had others bef ore her, and detecting the apparent worsening of her 
only son's schizophrenia— wanted to 'retire' once and for all by selling her three-family 
house after having found a good apartment in a better neighborhood, and to move 
there with the aforementioned son and her husband. Destiny (?) arranged that this semi- 
luxury apartment which she found in Queens (a borough of New York City) would be 
located on 138th Street and that, five years later, she would die on the 138th day of the 
year). 



Translated by George Richard Gardner, Jr. 



Lee Breuer 

of Mabou Mines 

Media Rex 



Eddie Griffin 

Breaking Men's 
Minds 



Sylvere LOTRINGER: What is your last 
"animation", Shaggy Dog, about? 
Lee BREUER: The story is simply the proto- 
typical American love affair circa 1957- 1977. 

SL: What about the dog? 

LB: The dog, in California slang Iwe are mainly 

has no consciousness of her own but derives 
completely from the male consciousness. 
Attachment to the male becomes a matter of 
life and death. Shaggy Dog is a description of 
this syndrome that eventually becomes the 
energy and motivation for liberation. 
SL: The woman is passive, but so is her John. 
He follows and reacts as much as she does. 
Everyone in the play is passive then. 
LB: That's right. By the time John is intro- 
duced, instead of finding the leader, you have 
the image of a man who himself was being led. 
So they both are being led by the fantasies of 
each other and not by reality whatsoever. 
SL: Where is reality then? 
LB: Beneath media consciousness, or above 
it. Shaggy Dog is an attempt to break the 

find some base of realer action. 

SL: How can you break the blanket? 

LB: I tried to write simultaneous pieces that 

comment on each other. Shaggy Dog is 

divided into two plays: the sound track and the 

image track. The sound track is the story of 

John and Rose. The image track is the story of 



The use of behavior control and human 
experimentation techniques against 
prisoners is on the rise in the U.S. 
Indefinite solitary confinement, sensory 
deprivation, forced druggings and mind- 
conrrol techniques are being used more and 
more to break prisoners and stop their 
attempts to fight deteriorating conditions 

The most ominous of these programs is 
the long-term control unit at the Marion, 
Illinois Federal Prison— the replacement 
for Alcatraz as the maximum-security 
prison in America. Many men have been 
driven insane in this unit. In the past five 

'the unit or just after being released from it. 

Because of this growing crisis, the 
prisoners in the control unit, the Marion 
Brothers, have brought a precedent-setting 
class action suit against the U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons. Bono vs. Saxbe, which seeks to 
close the control unit permanently, was 
tried in 197 5 in the federal courts. In April, 
197$ the court ruled in favor of the Bureau 
of Prisons. While closing the notorious 
sensory deprivation boxcar cclh, the court 
allowed the control unit to remain open. In 
fact, the court justified the use of the 
control unit with one of the oldest and 
most repressive legal doctrines, the 
doctrine of preventive detention. Under 



Eddie Griffin is one of the Marion brothers. He 

describes here ai "the end of the line"— of the 
federal prison in Marion, Illinois. 
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sitions I originally got from Brecht (they are the 
key to the alienation effect!, but I think I ex- 
plored them in my own way, Oppositions pull 
apart a closed system, the closed system of 
popular or commercial emotional manipula- 



this doctrine, prisoners can be put in the 
control unit indefinitely on the basis of 
what behavior controllers call "predictive 
behavior"— that is, they can "predict that 
a prisoner will join a hunger strike, work 



rested in Eastern psychology as an alternate 
point of view to a Freudian or Jungian 
approach. In this perspective, the ego is com- 
posed of five parts, which correspond to the 
five rooms in Rose's house. Each of these has 
its imagery, its own color, its own symbolic 
shape. The bedroom is greed, the bathroom is 
pride, the kitchen hate or aggression, the 
cutting-room jealousy and the living-room, the 
center, is stupidity. The idea is that the four 
wings of the mandala all stem from ignorance, 
and stupidity is interpreted simply as inability 
to see the truth. 



die of the whole garbage dump and then look 
for a way to jump it, My great thrill is that there 
is not one piece of acting in Shaggy Dog that 
does not represent a cliche. I wanted to com- 
mit myself to cheapness Ion my own terms! 
and the only aesthetic control I had over this 
garbage was how I would manipulate the 

SL: How do you jump the garbage? 

LB: I use oppositions. Oppositions are the 

base of the acting technique as well as the 



77iiy decision is now being appealed. In 
addition, the National Committee to Sup- 
port the Marion Brothers, organized in 
1975, is leading an organizing campaign to 
win public support for the Marion Broth- 
ers. It is important that they win this battle. 
If the prison system wins, other control 
units like Marion's will be built. 



I was one of the so-called 
"incorrigibles" who had come into conflict 
with the Terre Haute officials and was 
threatened with being sent to Marion. 
After receiving an injury in the prison 
machine shop where I narrowly missed 
losing a finger, I was patched up, ad- 
ministered a painkiller, then sent back to 
work. There was almost a repeat of the 
same accident soon afterwards, so I 
decided to quit my work. I was 
immediately locked up in segregation. 
Prisoners do not control their institution. 

:o my being shipped to 



Marie 



peculiar. Some not so outstanding features do 
not make the least economical sense, and are 
often totally out of physiological order. But 



ill sections 



, The 



expectation so tl 
room to materialize between these various 

SL: A dramatic development usually results 
from a filling-in between two poles. A certain 
dose of ambiguity is dialectical ly created to be 
later resolved into mental unity. Shaggy Dog 



e image I always had in mind was that 
pf sparks jumping a gap. If you pull the elec- 
) far apait, there will be no spark. If 
>o close together, there will be a con- 
>: too simple. But if they are just in 
BjK$ right position, you'll get fft., fft., fit. and 
"Trtiese little jumps are the furthest extension 
'.'.'"that energy will jump. I kept 



feeling which introduced the individual to the 
Marion environment. It is no coincidence. This 
system is designed with conscious intent. 

Every evening the "control movement" 
starts. The loudspeakers, which are scattered 
around the prison, resonate the signal: "The 
movement is on. You have ten minutes to make 
your move." The interior grill doors are opened, 
but the latitudes and limits of a man's mobility 
are sharply defined, narrowly constricted. His 
motion, the fluidity of his life, is compressed 



s. There 



one's mind in the light o1 

. attempt at splitting it. The split is done with a 
:; sword and so we use an axe as a joke because 

axe of course alludes to guitar, and one says 
, "one's axe," one's thing, one's weapon I 

wanted to translate this as a visual joke. 



SL: The mora eqi 
LB: The more it 



' The proceedings stop, 
r the routine is repeated, 
n's psyche becomes condi- 



mentation, and his nerves jin 
mic orchestration of steel clai 
prisoners' words, "part of th 

ditional fact of a prisoner's ex 



1 behavioral 
psychology, this process is called "learned help- 
lessness"— a derivative of Skinnerian operant 
conditioning (commonly called "learning tech- 
niques"). In essence, a prisoner is taught to be 
helpless, dependent on his overseer. He is taught 
to accept, without q 



□1 him. 



But t 



says: "See yourself as a heavyweight" and the 
boxing begins. This is just the style of associa 
tion I wanted to establish. There is a woman 
speaking in a boxing metaphor and actually 
using Muhammed Ali's measurements. The 
metaphor for the heavyweight is a copy of an 
Eastern dance image, a certain stance with the 
head bent over and arm raised. Simul- 
taneously the punching bag is used as a bass 
drum and dealt with musically. So Clover, the 
child, consciousness of the Art World, is per- 
ceiving herself as a heavyweight, a masculine 
image being spoken of by a woman who 
herself is a heavy using a traditional Eastern 
metaphor with a very literal metaphor of the 



movements with a particular meticulonsness, 
scrutinizing little details in behavior patterns, 
then recording them in the Log Book. This data 
provides the staff with keys on how to manipu- 
latecertain individuals' behavior. His feasible to 
calculate a prisoner's level ofsensitivityfromthe 
information; so his vulnerability can be tested 
with a degree of precision. Some Behavior 
Modification experts call these tests "Stress 

some cases, selected prisoners are singled out f or 
one or several of these "differential treatment" 
tactic;. He could have his mail turned back or 
"accidentally" mutilated. He cc 
object of regular searches, or e 
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SL: Your metaphors are nor used to mean 
anything, only to produce another event, 
which in turn becomes another metaphor. 
LB: Ultimately the line is a circle, all of these 
events will encircle the area of perception and I 
perceive more precisely my own energy inside 
that circle. 

SL: It's like the Interpretation of Dreams, but 



could be "stripped searched". These and more 
tactics are consistent with those propagated by 
one Dr. Edgar Schein. 

Behavior modification at Marion consists of a 
manifold of four techniques: I) Dr. Edgar 
Schein's brainwashing methodology; 
2)Skinnerian operant conditioning; 3) Dr. 
Levinson's sensory deprivation design (i.e. 
Control Unit) and 4) Chemotherapy or drug 
therapy. These techniques are disguised behind 
pseudonyms and under the philosophical 



graphic, pictorial language which accounts for 
the apparent absurdity of the dream. But the 
pictures, for Freud, are to be interpreted since 
they simultaneously serve the interests of 
condensations and censorship. For him there 
is a truth of the dream and whatever the 
complexity of the transpositions, he will end 
up zeroing upon a definite, "original" meaning 



LB: I'm definitely not trying to get another 
language from the same story, this is very 
cfear, Sylvere. It's not telling a story in a secret 
language. It's all circular and that's very much 
the way I perceive reality. 

SL: Mabou Mines has a reputation for being 
essentially language oriented. But you seem to 
do your utmost to upset the linearity of narra- 
tive through a variety of dramatic means. This 
is a curious way of putting language at the 

LB: I like to write the script so it says every- 
thing. And then I want to commit myself to 
performance where language is completely 



half the lines rather than 
getting all the little gems oi 
attitude about dialogue in 



In 1962 at a me 

Dr. Edgar Schein 
brainwashing. Addi 
Against Man: Bra 



i Washington, D.C. 



of b< 



undermine, or remove the supports of the old 
patterns of behavior and the old attitudes. 
Because most of these supports are the face-to- 
face confirmation of present behavior and 
attitudes, which arc provided by those with 
whom close emotional ties exist, it is often 
necessary to break those emotional ties. This can 



physically a 



Following Dr. Schein's address, then-director 

Bennett, commented," .. .one of the Ihings we 
must do is more research. It was indicated that 
we have a large organization with some 24,00* 
men in it now and that we have a tremendous 
opportunity here to carry on some of the 
experimenting to which the various panelists 

environment and culture. We can perhaps 
undertake some of the techniques Dr. Schein 
discussed. Do things on your own. Undertake a 
litlle experiment with what you can do with the 
Muslims. There's a lot of research to do. Do it as 
individuals. Do it as groups and let us know the 



EXPERIMENTATION IN ACTION 



V position because ying is always 
into yang. black is always becoming 
ecoming black, inanimate becoming 



he Bureau of Prisons' policy 
H. 1967) which, after a test 



SL. If it had been a parody, tl 
been such a distance that you woulnd't have 
been able to move people. They /ust would 

LB: Play the game while showing the game. 
Play it well, but show it perfectly If you play it 

people really empathetically involved and then 
you disengage, you've produced a small 
trauma of sorts where people in one instant 
can see and feel the entire process of their 



collateral objective 



lwlcih'e " I" 
cted to feel 



T the public? 
; kiiowk-dj'e o! 
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1 respect the ocean but I'm going to do 
jfciamnedest to stay on top of it. So I'm go- 
fipjj'jump from one piece of ice to another. 



ira Burroughs did these 
SKi^r narrative. But he had tc 
Wmffliletety because he dealt w. 



> language 



well afford to keep the 
BfiatrVe straight (the sound track, Rose's 
HKfcy.' while still cutting it up with all the 
Igmestca! styles. 

m/m The classic example, is Fred's Recipe 
Hwcau.se it is also the furthest out and the 
Sjjpr'hiest in a way— TerrY singing this complete 
■Bpiiook country-western background right out 
Hfi6f Nashvilte and Fred starting this recipe and 
|||fventually beginning to cry in the middle of it. I 
•foukl hear the audience every night first ride 
|jith Fred through sentimentality for about 3 or 
* lines, then somebody would start to giggle, 
iff} that you can feei a peeling away of con- 
■SOousness and a realization of the sentimental 
manipulation that had gone on. The manipula- 
tion was so overt. 

SI The stupidity of the media is in its depth. 

'trying to do, and parody. It's closer to the idea 
of ready-made. I tried to take culture as an 
emotional ready-made. Now you can only 
show an emotional ready-made dramatically if 
you have a perfect representation or "reading" 
> as it is manifest in the 
seiousness. Without technique, 



SI: / was in e studio the other day while they 
were making a record. They had this incredible 
synthesizer and I understood a lot more about 
Shaggy Dog and what William Burroughs 
rightly calls "Studio Reality." Not one thing 
that will eventually come out in the record 
belonged to the original. Actually, there was 
no original. Every single split sound had been 
manipulated. It is only retrospectively that you 
can grant a record with a unity, as if a real 



remotely (via manipulation of the environment). 

At Marion these techniques are applied for 
punitive purposes, and only one subsection of 
the prison population is allowed any relief. First, 
a man's emotional and family ties are broken by 



id with cc 



outhen 



rule whereby he c 
ty people within 



: slacken 



Jeological 

perspectives it is enforced more strictly. Families 
of prisoners who move into the area are often 
discriminated against and harrassed by gov- 
ernment agencies. Visitors complain of being in- 
timidated by prison officials, especially when the 
visits are interracial. Children are repressed in 
the visiting room. And on three occasions, a 
man's wife who had travelled from Puerto Rico 
was stripped and searched. This incident caused 
great concern among prisoners because it could 
happen to any one of ttieir, wives, mothers or 
children. Another tactic used to break a prisoner 

friends from his visiting list, or by placing him 
on restrictive visits. These types of visits are 
conducted in an isolated, partitioned booth 
across a telephone. Such restrictions often 
discourage families from visiting, especially 
when they have to travel long distances to visit. 
Officially, close family ties are encouraged; 
practically, they are being severed. And more 
often than not, a man's family is looked upon 
and treated with the same disdain as a 



:r method c 



prisoners from 
is the two-faced 



On the one side prisoners are told they have been 
totally rejected by society and that even those 
who "preten d" to be interested in prisoners are 
"only using prisoners for their own selfish 
benefit." By this a prisoner is supposed to 



jciety in 



him is a fraud. On the other side, a brutish, 
bestial, and "sociopathic" image of prisoners is 
presented to the public. This further isolates the 



But discernment into this sophisticated system 
is the furthest thing from a prisoner's 
imagination, or even his comprehension. It is 
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some point in a studio and produced the 
record that you hear. The whole thing is totally 

LB: It should be technically possible soon not 
even to have the artist in the studio. You will 
just pick up voices off old records and con- 
struct the tones on a synthesizer in order to 
produce a complete pop record. You don't 
even need a singer. The cliche I throw at 
people sometimes is that you can't say "I love 
you" anymore without an echo chamber. 

The echo chamber has captured the myth of 
the expression more clearly than the human 

SL: And at the same time it is the echo of 
something that hardly exists anymore. An 
echo of an illusion. 
LB: It's illusion echoing illusion. 
SL: But it you look at it backwards, you can't 
help believing that thereactua/lywasan event. 
In the same way, you can follow a narrative- 
own light. The individual as we conceive it 
(not as we live itl hardly exists any more than 

that has practically ceased to exist. 

LB: The idea is that once al this is cleared 

away, there is nothing. 

SL: There is the machine. 

LB: Yes. 

SL: You can purge yourself of the emotional 
response to the electronic machine, but not of 
the machine itself. 

LB: Now tell me what the machine wants: it 

SL: / think it wants to grab more, to amplify, to 
expand. That's what your play is all about. 

But it is very dangerous to constantly swallow 
new grounds. You also have to digest it. The 
media orchestrates the digestion. The process 
is veiy dynamic and the assimilation soporific. 
Energy doesn't go against the system, the 
system is energy. It is the very sparks you 
uncover. But it keeps checking its own flow 
with an endless seiies of dams, of powerful 
representations that pass for reality, and ac- 
tually become our reality. In bureaucratic 



He can't understand why he feels the strange 
sensation of being watched; why it seems that 
"eyes" follow him around everywhere. He fears 
his sanity is in jeopardy, that paranoia is taking 
hold or him. It shows: the tension in his face, the 
wide-eyed apprehensive stares and spastic body 
movements. Among the general population,; 
paranoia lends lo spread like wildfire— from) 
man lo man. The induced siale of paranoia is 
the primary cause of the violence which has 1 
occurred throughout Marion's history. 

The pervasive "eyes" at Marion are not 
without the complement of "ears". Besides 
officers' eavesdropping and the inside spies 

view. The loudspeakers, for example, are also 
receivers, capable of picking up loose conver- 
sations in the hallways, cellblocks and mess hall. 
Recently a strange device which someone called 
a "parabolic mike" was found. It is hard to 
figure out exactly how many more such devices 
are scattered around Ihe prison, embedded in 
the wall or placed behind cells. 

Sometimes a prisoner is confronted with the 
information in order to arouse suspicion about 
the people he has talked with. At other times, 
the information is kept secret among officials, 
and traps are set. 

It is a standing rule among the prisoners never 
to let the enemy know what you are thinking. At 
Marion, a man is labelled by his ideas, and his 
"differential treatment" is plotted accordingly. 

What life in Marion boils down to is an essay 
in psychological warfare. An unsuspecting, une- 

quate defense mechanisms can be taken off 
stride and wind up as another one of Marion's 
statistics. Prison officials and employees come 

and well aware of the fact that a war is being 
waged behind the walls. 



BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION AND THE 
MISUSE OF THERAPY TECHNIQUES 

The behavioral school of psychology is based 
on the premise that man is only capable of 

that over a period of time of reacting in the same 
way to the same stimuli his behavior becomes 
habitual and sociopathic. However, through his 
cognition and rationalization, he can not only 
transform his environment, but also transform 



SL: Representation is total manipulation. The 
ie media is purely made 
ways, incredibly archaic. The 
' it, though, is eveiything but 
stupid. Actually, it is highly sophisti 
only deals with surfaces It manipulates pieces 
of sound, fragments of voices, figments of fic- 
to fashion full-fledged individual 
emotions. So if you kept breaking up its final 
imagery and thus disengage 




is this neutral stage of wood 

SL: The voices are talking to something, they 

g to someone. 
LB: No one relates to anyone else in the entire 

SL: Ronald Laing 

schizophrenia is a voice such that you don't 
know who is speaking and who is being 
spoken to. I think it is definitely a media voice. 
Rose is speaking through the voices of all the 
performers, but who is Rose after all? And the 
performers, whom do they talk to? They don't 
talk to someone, nor do they talk to each 



other. Maybe they address 
audience as an artistic or aesthetic 
LB: They are actually talking ti 



circular cell houses. Each 
i is a good conduct build| 

reject the proof and accuse other prisoners of 

But the reality speaks for itself. The program 
employs a number of noted therapeutic tech- 
niques, e.g. Transactional Analysis, Synanon 
Attack-Therapy, psychodrama. Primal therapy, 
and Encounter Group Marathon sensitivity 

Essentially T.A. propagates the t 



people 



nt lev 



r. The audience can ot 



LB: The play is making up the audience 
precisely at the time the audience is making up 
the play. I don't like confrontations with an 
audience, with all the activist and political 
connotations this entails. Our production is a 
little purer. It is an abstract conflict, but it is 
also dramatic. It involves all sons of games. 



r . it, child and adult. These becomi 

roles. It is up to the corresponding party to 
figure out which role the first party is playing, 
then communicate with the person on the proper 

What this technique actually does is create an 
artificial dichotomy between people, each 
straining to fit into the proper character role. 
Ultimately, it propagates the idea that the 
authorities always fit the role of a "parent" and 
the prisoners must submit to the role of a 
"child". Although some "groders" pretend this 

Other techniques include Dr. Schein's 
"character invalidation". These techniques are 
incorporated under the auspices of "Game 
Sessions" (Synanon Attack Therapy) and 
"Marathons" (Encounter Group sensitivity 
sessions). In "Game Sessions", members of the 



SL: The representation of Rose also is con- 
stantly displaced: it is a dog represented by a 

LB: Which is often acted by three different 
men, one child, three different women. . . 

SL: Even though the center is also represented 
by the Bunraku puppet. TNs series of displace- 
ments from actual audience to idealized 
listener, from collective entity to choral struc- 
ture, from performers to individuals and from 
individual to puppet allows for a growing reali- 
zation of the media manipulation. But there is 
a point in the performance where the puppet is 
obviously manipulated for itself, made to 
dance for its own sake independently of any 
dramatization. . . 

LB: Style is emphasized- annotated. To 
isolate and cool off the psychology. 
SL: The puppet, then, whatever her other 
functions, represents simultaneously commit- 
ment to the theatre. What about the very last 
sequence of Shaggy Dog? The nostalgic 
chorus of the aged was. I thought, quite 
moving. You seem to have deliberately let 
pathos set in. Did you want at this point to 
shift the emphasis from media stupidity to 
some sort of existential meditation - to go full 
circle from Rrose to Selavy? 

LB: That at their age they could still be so to- 
tally committed to this sort of romantic energy 
was, I thought, pure dramatic irony, irony ulti- 
mately concerned in not being funny so much 
as being moving. Beyond that point, there is a 
final commitment to a cathartic experience, a 
traditional experience. No matter how much 
ait is played with in the piece, it is not a final 
commitment to art, as most conceptual thea- 
tres would do, it is a final commitment to the 
theatre. It's allowing empathy to grow and you 
needed almost a classic Brechtian moment to 
cut it at that particular point. 

SL: THs is the power failure. 
LB: Yes. The power failure is the classic meta- 
phor for it all the way through. Seeing the light 
through the power, I guess, is the game that is' 
being played between the lighter and the 
lighted. 

SL: But the light that you see during the 
power failure, the actual lighter held by an 
actor, is still part of the power. 
LB: And it is held by your own hand. 



group accuse a person of playing games, not 
being truthful with the group, lying; or he is 
accused of some misdeed or shortcoming. 
Before he is allowed a chance to explain (which 
is considered as only more lying), he is barraged 
by dirty-name calling until he confesses or 
"owns up" to his shortcomings. He is then 
accused of making the group go through a lot of 
trouble in having to pry the truth out of him. So, 
for this crime he is forced to apologize. 

"Marathons" are all-night versions of 
literally the same, except that they Include loea! 
community people who come into the prison to 
be "trained" in the techniques. After so many 
hours of being verbally attacked and denied 
sleep, a person "owns up" to anything and 
accepts everything he's told. After being 
humiliated, he is encouraged to cry. The group 
then shows its compassion by hugging him and 
telling him that they love him. 

These techniques exploit the basic weaknesses 
produced by an alienating society, i.e. the need 
to be loved, cared about, accepted by other 
people, and the need to be free. In turn, they are 
transmuted into "submission and sub- 
serviency", the type of behavior conducive to 
the prison officials' goal of control and 
manipulation. The "groders" will not resist or 
complain. Nor will they go on a strike to seek 
redress of prisoners' grievances. They are 
alienated from their environment, and their 
emotional interdependency welds and insulates 
them into a crippled cohesion (of the weak 
bearing the weak). They aren't permitted to dis- 
cuss the.se techniques outside the group because 

bond to secrecy. Yet almost anyone can spot a 
"groder' because the light has gone out in his 

Some years ago, the prison population wanted 
to do them bodily harm because they allowed 

because the techniques developed would be used 
on other prisoners and other people in the 
outside world. Today, they are generally looked 
upon as mental enemies. So prisoners just leave 
them alone. Nevertheless, the brainwashing 
techniques are still finding their way into 
communities in the outside world—under a 
number of pseudonyms other than Asklepieion. 
And the "groders" still have hopes of joining 
these programs when they arc sufficiently 
spread. They will become "therapeutic 
technicians". This is what Dr. Groder laid out in 
his "Master Plan", the utilizing of prisoners as 
couriers of the technique back into the 
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the last time. He asked me what's going on, as a incarceration. Some drugs such as prolixin make 
matter of fact I had to go to him, I had a deep prisoners want to commit suicide. Some attempt 
depression, but it's over, and I said to him every j t; some succeed, 
thing is fine, the only thing is I wish I would be in 
love again, really really deeply in love, 
course as the years pass and I get older, 
as easy as it was when I was 16 and 18 and fell in 
love all the time and thought that was the real Segregation is the punitive aspect of tl 
one, the big one. And funny enough when it's Behavior Modification program. It 

again. And there it is, around the corner there is conditioned to 

much in love as this time. No it wasn't that and cooperation But the "hole" remains open 
many times, of course, and it doesn't change as for what prison authorities and Dr. Schein call 

from population on "investigation" and held in 
confinement until the so-called 
on is over. During the whole ordeal, 



eventually work on the prisoner, he is sent t 
short-term segregation. If not, they use the la 
legal weapon in the federal prison system: th 
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Creative, that helps your art, that helps your 
"yOik, that makes your life. Yes if it's not there 
^'ou bury yourself and maybe even overwork 
Ijjd do all kinds of things and look for things, 
ijjut, so I'm still hoping. The year is not com- 
fetely over. It's the 21st of December, the be- 
|nning of winter. 

ttEGlNA, 35. 

Well here I am getting to talk about love and I'm 
fitting a little nervous cause it's a hard topic, 
ffhere are many ways that I feel love. I feel love 
jfor my children, I feel love for my women 
Mriends, I just experienced a nice new affair. 
Ifha! experience was "iOVfly". It made me be 
sin touch with old, old romantic feelings of being 
|in love, feeling happy and anxious and excited, a 
■ time when I wasn't thinking of anything in par- 
ticular, but I just had this wonderful feeling. 



:e feel- 
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my illusions. And the reality is that his feelings 
endedbefore my feelings ended and it was hard 
to deal with, it was very hard. But because I 
have other love relationships with women, other 
men, my children, oWer people, flowers, trees 
the sky, I guess just feelings, I was able to work 
through with some anxious feelings of depres- 
sion and sadness. And love just does create all 
of those wonderful wonderful feelings that we 

films. There's thatoldsongl remember about a 
stranger across a crowded room, and I still have 
that Illusion that someday I'm going to meet that 



And my real feelings when I c 
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.Just as the threat 
of imprisonment controls society, so is Marion 
the control mechanism for the prison systems; 
ultimately the long-term control unit controls 
Marion. 

Usually a prisoner doesn't know specifically 
why he ha.s been sent to the Control Unit. And 
he usually doesn't know how long he will be 
there. A prisoner is told he is being placed on 
30-day observation and that he has the right to 
appeal the decision if he wishes. Until recently, 
most prisoners simply waived the appeal because 
they were given the impression that they would 
be getting out soon. 



everyone recognizes 
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Although 



privilege. The rest of the control unit prisoners 
spend 23'/; hours a day locked in their cells 
(which are smaller than the average dog kennel). 
He sees the Control Unit committee for about 3« 



his "adjustment rating". He may see a 
caseworker, the counselor or the educational 
supervisor for books. Other than' that, he 

The cell itself contains a Hat steel slab jutting 
from the wall. Overlaying the slab is a one-inch 
piece of foam wrapped in coarse plastic. This is 
supposed to be a bed. Yet it cuts so deeply into 
the body. After a few days, you are totally 
numb. Feelings become indistinct, emotions 
unpredictable. 
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weirdest things, but then ■ 
know, when I really want 
can't, and I know I shoulc 
I'm locked in, you know. It 
ily, you know, you love the 
they're your family, but I d 
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Antidisestabtishment Totalitarism 



Sylvire I-OTRINGER: How did you get to 

rock? 

POLICEBAND: Mostly through the tech- 
nology of it, being saddled with the various 
instruments and the noise and the ampli- 
fier. Just being attracted to it as an object. 
S: Did you start working by yourself from 
the very beginning? 

PB: No. I found out what the machines 
were capable of. They led me straight to 
Policeband. It was almost as if the techno- 
logy applied its own politics. 
S: Are you interested in politics? 
PB: I like the news that comes out of poli- 
tics. The one statement that this happened 
or that happened that I get over the radio. 
Politics is an exchange of paper. I hate 
paper, the feel of it. 

S: Didn't you write before? 
PB: I did, but not on paper. On tapes. 
S: Why did you call yourself Policeband — 
a collective name? 

PB: I see myself as being a lead singer with 
back-up musicians. The buzzers and the 
amplifiers are quite out of control. They 
definitely are like a band. 
S: The text you read is not yours. Do you 
choose it at random? 

PB; I borrow randomly but it's my random 
S: What is your criterion of choice? 
PB: It has to do with time, filling up the 
space. It comes through the headset. I 
repeat it or I improvise with it. Mostly I re- 
peat it. It comes from various sources. 
Directly from the police themselves, or 
from something I myself have said into a 
tape recorder, or directly from a radio. I 
have it plugged directly into a radio so that 
I can recite the weather if I wish. Or they 
have these scanners that enable you to 

F.B.I, as weM. The sources are very immed- 
iate and I have to react to them immediate- 
ly. It's the raw material I respond to 
directly. I incorporate it. I need it. Without 
it I would just be another cabaret pianist. 
S: What about the police? 
PB: They're always looking for trouble, 
It's always looking for them. They're 
obliged to respond to very random input. 



Random violence. They don't know where 

its coming from or why. 

S: Don't they also produce it? 

PB: They produce it themselves if they get 

S: Do you think the police are that 
repressed? 

PB: The police are incredibly repressed. 
They're obliged to uphold all sorts of rules 
and regulations that they feel alien to. 
They'd just rather go out and do whatever 
they feel like. I know it. And yet, they can't 
do it. It's not like Mexico where you can 
kill the criminal immediately upon discov- 
ery. Quite frequently the crime becomes 
irrelevant to whatever procedure follows it 
or instigates it, or it just becomes a theatri- 
cal procedure. It just continues in the 
theatre of the courts and right back to the 
streets again where it starts all over. 
S: So what is not theatre in this society? 
PB: In our society, nothing. America is the 
entertainment capital of the world. 

S: At all levels? 

PB: I think so. 

S: Sex is theatre? 

PB: Don't you know it. 

S: What about drugs? 

PB: I don't take drugs. 

S: You never did? 

PB: No, I'm an athelete and drugs only 
interfere with the body's ability to maintain 
its own sense of self. . . . The body, it's so 
powerful, it's a fascist, the body. , . . 
S: Why do you say that? 
PB: Its completely organized, and if you 
abuse it, it beats you. It's incredibly oppres- 
sive and then when you start trying to con- 
trol it, you start looking for others to 
control . . Schizophrenia is a solution, of 
course, because it allows you to jump back 
and f orth f rom position to position without 
any sense of self. Hopefully one position 
will click. It's like the scanner. I tell you, 
you should look at Ihis piece of equipment. 
It just bounces back and forth until it finds 
something to signal into and it just stops if 
there's information coming over that wave- 
length. So, in effect, my act's quite 
schizophrenic. 
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Ndfl-psythiatry is coming into being. Its birth has 
been a difficult affair. Modern psychiatry, as the 
pseudo-medical action of detecting faulty ways of 
living lives and the technique of their categorization 
and their correction, began in the eighteenth century 
and developed through the ninetg€fith to its consum- 
mation in the twentieth century; Haitd ifl hand with 
the rise of capitalism it began, as & flrificipal agent of 
the destruction of the absurd h#p«S, fears, joys and 
despair of joy of people who refused containment by 
. Hand in hand with capitalism in its death 
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thirty years), psychiatry, 
education, one of the principal repressive devices (with 
its mofe sophisticated junior affiliate psychoanalysis) 
Of the bourgeois order, will be duly interred. 

The movement, schematically, is very simple: psy- 
chiatry, fully institutionalized (put in place) by a state 
System aimed at the perpetuation of its labour supply, 
using the persecution of the non-obedient as its threat 
t» make 'them' conform or be socially eliminated, was 
attacked in the year 1960— by an anti-psychiatric 
movement which was a sort Of groping anti-thesis, a 
resistance movement against psychiatric hospitals and 
their indefinite spread in the Community sectors, that 
was to lead dialectically to its dialectical issue which we 
can only call non-psychiatry, a word that erodes itself 

Non-psychiatry means that profoundly disturbing, 
incomprehensible, 'mad' behaviour is to be contained, 
incorporated in and dif f used through the whole society 
as a subversive source of creativity, spontaneity, not 
'disease'. Under the conditions of capitalism, this is 
clearly 'impossible'. What we have to do is to accept 



this impossibility as the challenge. How can any chal- 
lenge be measured by less than its impossibility. The 
non-existence of, psychiatry will only be reached in a 
transformed society, but it is vital to start the work of 
de-psychiatrjzation now. 

After being.sufficiently fed and housed, there is the 
radical need tq, express oneself autonomously in the 
world and to Have one's acts and words recognized as 
one's own by at lejast one other human being. The total 
ideal autonomy of not needing one word of confirma- 
tion from anyone else remains ideal. While some 
people certainly find great satisfaction in a certain type 
of productive work, there are immense needs for 
confirmed, autonomous expression that exceed such 
satisfaction. Bui this personal expression becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. Madness becomes increasingly 
impracticable because of extending psycho- 
surveillance. 

Orgasmic sexuality is destroyed by the hours and 
quality of labour and, at least for the bourgeoisie, is 
replaced by the passivity of pornographic spectacle or 
Thai massage. People attend classes or 'therapy' for 
corporal expression. Universal, popular artistic 
expression (such as Japanese haiku poetry or the 
formerly universal popular invention of song and 
dance) is overshadowed by the professionalization and 
technologization of the specialized art forms deformed 
by the market. 

./ The key question for revolutionaries is how to avoid 
(he recuperation of people and their autonomous 
expression (and for that matter, of all new revolution- 
ary ideas) by the state system (as "opposed to the 
recuperation of invalidated persons and ideas by the 
people). The question within this question centres on 
the word 'avoid', Avoiding here involves the 
systematic abolition of all institutional repression, but 
we are focusing here on trie abolition of all psycho- 
technology — a wider question than the abolition of 
psychiatric institutions inside and outside hospitals by 
the forms of non-psychiatric action. 

One should understand by psycho-technology not 
only psychiatry, psychology, psychoanalysis and 
alternative therapy, but also the mystifying techniques 
of the mass media (one has only to follow the 
desperately, and accelerated, mystifying 'moral' 
convolutions in the editorials of the capitalist press 
from day to day). Then reward and punishment doc- 
trine (or bribery and blackmail) of Kissinger-type for- 
eign policies. The use of psycho-technology in law 
courts, prisons, and by the military. Technology is for 
things, not people. 

In a bookshop in now fashionable Cannery Row in 
California I found, after an ironic display of all the 
works of Steinbeck, the department of best-selling 
technology. The books (and I'm certainly not implying 
that they are on the same level) included treatises on 
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early defection programs: 

We need to develop on "early 

warning test ' of JImb/c brain 



have foufd out who they are. 
Violence Is a public health prob. 
/em, and the major thrust of any 
program dealing with violence 
must be toward Its prevention— a 
goal that will make a better and 
sofer world for us all.' 

They urge programs to identify 
persons "as being potentially 
violent." 

The reductlo ad absurdum of this 



violence: 

A" the persons we hove de- 
scribed thus for were know" to 
have brain disease, which, as we 
have shown, proved to be related 
to their violent behavior. But 
what of those individuals who are 
uncontrollably violent but do not 
have epileptic seizures or other 
obvious signs of brain 
disease?.... Is II possible that 
they, too, are suffering from an 



T.A. (Transactional Analysis), T.M. (Transcendental 
Meditation), E.S.T. (Erhard Seminars Training, n0 , 
exactly electro-shock, E.C.T.), Creative Fidelity, 
Cre;itive Aggression, Provocative Therapy, Gestalt 
Therapy, Primal Scream, Encounter Therapy, the 
conducting of three-day 'Marathons', a form of deep; 
massage. Bio-energy, Japanese Hot Tubs (you takeoff: 
your clothes and enter them en groupc as part of liber- 
ation). Then, 'Behaviour Mod' (the new generation! 
Skinner) on how to toilet-train your child in twenty;! 
four hours- and then on the next shelf another book 
advertising a method of toilet-training your child in 
less than twenty-four hours! I've no doubt that after- 
some of these experiences some people feel better, or 
begin to 'feel', or feel more 'real' — or whatever the 
ideals of capitalism prescribe for them. 

One day the United' States, together with the 
European countries of 'advanced liberal democracy' 
(whose fascist nature will more rapidly and nakedly 
emerge), will have to stand on their own feet rather 
than sit on the back of the rest of the world, and then 
there will be another less easy and lucrative sort of 
'reality' to face.' 

In the meantime there is a growing cultural 
imperialism, by which highly commercialized psycho- 
techniques are being insidiously imported into the 
poorer but more politically advanced countries of 
Europe and the Third World by professional liberators 
who go to the U.S. for crash courses in the latest 
techniques and return to their countries to reap the 
cash results. While this development is clearly not on 
the scale of exploitation by the multinational drug 
companies with their psychotropic drugs, its 
ideological content is significant. After psychiatry 
based on de-conditioning (in fact a sad re-con- 
ditioning) or conventional psychoanalysis, there is the 
'third force' of 'alternative therapy' t» seduce the 
desperate who shun the first two. The ideology of 
personal salvation presents highly effective strategies 
of de-politicization. 

Once again, there are no personal problems, only 
political problems. But one takes 'the political' in a 
wide sense that refers to the deployment of power in or 
between social entities (including between the parts of 
the body of a person which incarnate certain social 
realities). Personal problems in the commonest sense 
reduce the political to things going on between one 
person and a few others, usually on an at least implicit 
family model; problems of work, creativity and 
finding oneself in a lost society are clearly political 
problems. Therapies and conventional psychoanalysis 
reinforce 'oedipian' familialism and, whatever 
contrary intentions, exclude from the concrete field of 
action macropolitical reality and the repressive fystems 
that mediate this reality to the individual . . . 
The word 'therapy' had better be banished because 



Bf its medical-technical connotation. But people still 
ifjiem, non-'radically', to talk with articulated words, 
put it should not take many hours to say the few things 
Waitl matter in one's life if the other person unstops his 
pars. Listening to someone in 'full flight of delusion' 
gttie can effectively stop one's ears by trying to 
fkerpret the 'content' of the words, or by the 
ladiculous attempt to speak in the same language. The 
word? attempt to express the inexpressible which is 
|ever the content of the words but always in the very 
precise silences formed in a unique way by the words. 
So, unblocking one's ears, one listens to the silences in 
their preciseness and their specificity. There is never 
•any doubt that the 'deluded one' will know whether or 
hot one's ears are unblocked. Beyond that, with 
'paranoia', there is always the practical task of 
ascertaining the real past and present forms of 
persecution, Psycho-technological training, to fulfil its 
-social purpose of mystification, tends to blind and 
deafen people to what should be obvious. 

Franco Basaglia and his associates recently set up a 
centre at Belluno, in a large country house in the 
Dolomites, to receive people from the psychiatric 
hospital at Trieste who live for varying periods in a 
relatively de-institutionalized setting. One day while I 
was living in the house a man who had been a hospital- 
ized withdrawn 'chronic schizophrenic' for over 
twenty years smashed the television set in the middle of 
a football match, and then three windows (to see the 
world 'outside' rather than the world 'in the box' etc. 
etc.). The point was that in the group situation of 
anger and fear he was not immediately 'dealt with' by 
a large injection of a neuroleptic drug (costing much 
more than occasional broken windows) but was taken 
on one side by one of the staff, who made no comment 
but opened his ears while the patient with great feeling 
told the history of his life for two hours. Of course the 
problem remained of finding a mode of insertion in 
the outside world after twenty years of systematic 
institutional incapacitation, but the point was that 
'chronic schizophrenia' was abolished by the con- 
junction of a more reasonable context, one or two 
acts, and a few more words and a lot more feeling 
—and by the personal 'policy' on the part of someone 
to have 'open ears' rather than just the simple mystifi- 
cation of 'open doors'. 

So now one says that psychiatrists have one option 
—either they kill themselves or we assassinate 
them—metaphorically of course. 2 What does that 
mean? It means that one recognizes just how difficult 
it is for someone formed, preformed, deformed as a 
professional psycho-technologist principally in the 
medical policing racket of psychiatry but also in the 
areas of psychoanalysis and psychology, social psy- 
chology, 'socio-psychoanalysis' and so on, to change 
their life structures, which entail gaining money as part 
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example of what Williom Ryon 
calls blaming the victim. The 
individual is blamed for the 
shortcomings of the sociol 

system. The impetus for funda- 
mental social reform Is thereby 
blunted. The only change 
prompted by the blaming the- 




one's life — and one's body and one's mind; family, 
house, insurance, highly acceptable social identity and 
highly acceptable means of making enough or more 
than enough money to live by, all these possessions 
thai one cannot contain in one suitcase (pianos 
excepted). For some few professionals that has been an 
historic necessity, for others a temporary historical 
compromise is possible. We don't all have to have a 
total destructuring all the time (the 'suicide' of the psy- 
chiatrist) — on the same side, and with total solidarity 
with the other madmen who are murdered. But if psy- 
chiatrists don't destructure enough of the time they 
produce the necessity for their 'murder'. 

When in the early 1960s, in the course of various 
polemics in England, I produced finally the wretched 
and infinitely distorted term 'anti-psychiatry*, there 
was no collective consciousness of the necessity of 
political involvement. In those years we were all 
isolated in our national contexts of work. Now there 
are thousands and thousands of us who begin to 
recognize a dialectic in our struggle through the 
growing solidarity of our action. 

There is a dialectic that proceeds from psychiatry 



through anti-psychiatry to non-psychiatry (or the final terns which generate the path- 
abolition of all psycho-technological methods of ology ore left undisturbed, 
surveillance and control). The development of this 
dialectic is inseparable from the development of the 
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If we begin to see madness as our tentative move to 
disalienation, and if we see the most immediately 
present forms of alienation as arising from the class 
division of society; there can be no psychiatry in fully 
developed socialism (i.e. in a society where the gap 
between political revolution and social revolution has 
been 'adequately' narrowed) and no form of psycho- 
technology whatever in communist society. Such, in 
very crude outline, are the 'hypotheses for the non- 
psychiatry' and the creation of the non- society. To 
fill in the outline and make it less crude depends on 
specific people and groups of people seizing conscious- 
ness not only of their oppression but of the specific 
modes of their repression in those particular institu- 
tions in which they live as functioning organisms and 
strive to keep alive as human beings. The living, pal- 
pating and now palpable solidarity that they invent is 
what brings the vision down to earth. This solidarity as 
revealer of the concrete is what we witness today in 
some of the more authentic anti-and non-psychiatric 
strivings , . . 

We may say that anti- and non-psychiatric 
movements exist, but that no anti- or non-psychiatrists 
exist, any more than 'schizophrenics', 'addicts', 




'perverts', or no matter what other psycho-diagnostic 
category. What do exist are psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists and all manner of other psycho-technicians. The 
latter exist only precariously; when no roles remain for 
them to live, their very securizing identity is at 
stake — on the stake waiting to be roasted. 
Psychiatrists and their associated tribe have canni- 
balized us too long in the perverse mode of fattening 
us up for the slaughter with masses of neuroleptics, 
injections, shocks, interpretations in their masters' 
voice, and with their projections — of their fear of 
their madness, their envy of the other's madness and 
their hatred of the reality of human difference, of 
autonomy. Now, though fed up, we will de-vow them! 
Even though they are small fry they fry quicker than 
quick since they wash whiter than white. 

There are two things to be done: firstly, the final 
extinguishing of capitalism and the entire mystifying 
ethos of private property; secondly, the social revo- 
lution against every form of repression, every violation 
of autonomy, every form of surveillance and every 
technique of mind-manipulation— the social 
revolution that must happen before, during and 
forever after the political revolution that will produce 
the classless society. 

If these things do not happen well within the limits 
of this century, within the life-span of most of us now 
living, our species will be doomed to rapid extinction. 
In such a case, if our species is not extinguished, it 
should be, because it will no longer be the human 

It is not true as the philosophers of pessimism say 
that 'the dreadful has already happened' (Heidegger), 
but is is true that we are haunted by the dreadful and it 
is true that there is no hope. 

There is only incessant, unrelenting struggle and 
that is the permanent creation of the hoped for . . .a 
forgotten intentionality. 

After the destruction of 'psychosis' and the 
depassment of the structures that invented it for their 
sider the abolition of madness, 
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he betrays his own 
experience, murders his own reality, and it is not likely 
to work anyhow in a situation where the other 
(respectable one) is defined by his role as being always 
'one up' with regard to reality. 

4. If he tells the truth he will be destroyed by all the 
techniques available, because who can dare express 
things that exceed the wretched limits of normal 
language imposed by the ruling class and all its psycho- 
agents, He must be protected from such a suicidal 



' defiance; he is logically saved from such a suicide by 
the simple act of murder. 

3. // he stays silent he will be forced to chatter 
acceptable nonsense (withdrawal would be seen as 

feel suspicious about in the psychiatric, or any of all 
the other repressive situations surrounding the 
psychiatric one). 

Schizophrenia has no existence but that of an ex- 
ploitable fiction. 

Madness exists as the delusion that consists in really 
uttering an unsayable truth in an unspeakable 
situation. 

Madness, presently, is universal subversion desper- 
ately chased by extending systems of control and 
surveillance. It will find its issue with the victory of all 
forms of subversive struggle against capitalism, 
fascism and imperialism and against the massive, 
undigested lumps of repression that exist in bureau- 
cratic socialism, awaiting the social revolution that got 
left behind in the urgency of political revolution, 
understandably perhaps, though never excusably. 

The future of madness is its end, its transformation 
into a universal creativity which is the lost place where 
it came from in the first place. 



I. Even such remorseless critics of psychiatry, from 
the interior of the establishment, as Dr. Thomas Szasz 
equate freedom with the U.S. Constitution and bour- 
geois law. What freedom is it that depends on the 
enslavement of the rest of the world, particularly the 
Third World on which capitalism (parasitic even in its 
origins, the genocide of original people and the 
destruction of their civilizations and black slavery) 
depends— and could not survive without. The im- 
plantation, the direct and indirect support of fascist 
military dictatorships by the imperialist countries, neo- 
colonialism and multinational company criminality 
exist, even though schizophrenia doesn't. Dr. Szasz 
(who has accused all psychiatrists of crimes against 
humanity while one mental patient remains com- 
pulsorily detained against his will) is far more 
consistent and honest than most ('Psychiatry is a 
religion ... I teach the religion'), In general however, 
the teaching of psycho-technologies introduces a 
police operation into the universities and is in contra- 
diction with the celebrated Academic Freedom. 

2. Wolfgang Huber (a psychiatrist) and his wife, of 
the Socialist Patients' Collective (S P.K.), Heidelberg, 
were imprisoned for four years for being, very ob- 
viously, taken as literal. They wanted to establish an 
autogestion in the university psychiatric centre. The 
police, directed by the psychiatric establishment, 
'found' guns in their possession The S.P.K., now 
resuscitated, had the aim of using^ 'illness' as an arm 
against the capitalist system, a method of political edu- 
cation, not therapy. 




Martine Barret 
Vicki 



Marline Barral: Have you been writing 
again the way you used to when you were in 
jail? 

Vicki: Yeah. I write when I think of what's 
like today. You know, sometimes when 
you're alone you just layback and look up 
at the ceiling and just think about good 

A s a matter o f fact, I was thinking of 
the gangs. Thinking of the time that we 
rumbled against the Immortal Girls and, at 
that time, it didn't seem funny because I 
had a one-on-one. 1 fought the Prez of that 
division. Her name was Nancy. 
Martine: Was she big? 
Vicki: No, she was tall. And now that I 
think of it I laugh because I should have 
felt stupid at the time. The girl was one of 
those girls that just has a lot of mouth. 

So her girls came in our club. The 
second division club... of the Royal 
Queens... and messed it up. Threw the 
furniture down andeverything. And one of 
our Eirls went into the club at the time they 



Martine Barrat has been making videotapes 
in the South Bronx in collaboration with 
street gangs since 1971. They were present- 
ed at the Schizo-Culture Colloquium and, 
recently, at the Whitney Museum. Vicki, 
who was 16 when this conversation was 
taped a year ago, has two children. She is 
the "Prez" (president) of the Roman 
Queens, the female counterpart of the 
Roman Kings. 



were doing it. They beat her up. One of my 
girls. So, I was in the movies with half of 
my girls. We usually sit right in the middle. 
I had my girls there and we were smoking. 
We was all fucked up at that time. We was 
drinking a lot of beer and wine and was just 
goofing on the picture. It was Foxy Brown. 
All of a sudden this girl comes in and she's 
bleeding. She tells me, "Hey, man, the 
Immortal Girls just beat us up." You know 
how fast I jumped up'.' And I was high. We 
all ran down there. They fucked her up, 
you know. There was about six of them 
and only one of her. It really wasn't fair. 
So we went down there. 

Martine: You went to their club? 
Vicki: Yeah. The Immortal Girls comes 
out. We was in the school yard. We was all 
packing. The Prez, all she says is, "Why 
the fuck you want some static? You don't 
like what we did?" 

And I said, "No. I don't like what you 
did and I could blow you away right now." 

So she said, "Yeah, that's all you 
need. That's all you use is a gun." 

I said, "Look, I use my hands, too." 
I'm very good with my hands. My 
brothers, they teach me to fight, you 

Marline: Do you find it difficult to use 
guns? Because you're a girl? Do you feel 
you need a lot of strength to use them? 
Vicki: Not really because since my broth- 
ers were Nomads, which was before they 



were Roman Kings, [hey had guns. So the 
first gun that they had lent to me was a .22. 
It was small, and my brother, I think it was 
Ace, (old me, "You never shot a gun, 
right?", and I told him "no." 

So he told me, "Come with me up to 
the roof." He shot and says, "Now is your 

I didn't know what the hell to do, so I 
said, "What do I do with this?" 

"Just do straight," he says, and I shot 
it. The first time you feel kind of nervous 
after you shoot a gun because it kicks a lot. 
From that day on, every time I'd get a gun 
I'd start shooting on the roof. And that's 
how I learned. But a big gun isn't easy for 
me to handle. 

Marline: How old were you then? 
Vieki: I was small. I was about eleven. But 
from that day on I have a .32 automatic on 
mo. I always carry it around, especially 
when I get my check... or when I'm 
celling home alone at night. You know, 
:o:nebody h going to jump me and stuff, 
sol just pull it out. I won't shoot to kill, 
but I'll shoot them so they know not to 
fuck around with me no more. That's how 
I am. But that time, with that girl, I didn't 
want to take up the gun because I f eel, boy, 
I'll just slap her around a f ew times and the 
girl will shut her damned mouth. I don't 
like to talk when I argue with somebody. 
I'll swing first. I lost my temper fast... 
even with a guy (laughs). That's why most 
of my boyfriends, they left me. It's not that 
I'm a manhandler but it's the type of thing 
where I don't like nobody to slap me 
around. My mother don't hit me. My own 
mother, she hit me only twice and that was 
when I was small. 



Martine: You think guys leave you for 
that. They tan't take it? 
Vicki: They can't take it because they ar- 
gued with me, I get mad fast. Especially 
when they cuss at you, say "Ah, fuck you" 
or something like that. And 1 say, 

first because I'll turn around and I'll swine 
at them and we just fight right there I'm 
not as strong as a man and really they kicK 
my ass, you might as well say But I've 
proved to them that when you raise a hand 
on me, I'm going to laise one back. 
Because he would lose respect f or me just 



as much as I am losing respect for him. We 
just fall sliding all over the place until one 
of us give up... and most likely he's going 
to give up because I lost my temper and if I 
grab their hair, whatever 1 got, I won't let 
go. 

Martine: You are lucky to have brothers 
teaching you how to fight. 
Vicki: Yeah. Like when we was the Young 
Nomads, they used to put me up to fight 
with the girls.. 
Martine: For initiation? 
Vicki: Yeah. If I would lose a fight, they'll 
make me fight her and fight her until I win. 
I could be dead on my feet and, boy, they 
tell me to go ahead and fight, fight until 
I'm going to get real mad and I'm going to 
whip her ass. That's how they taught me. 
Don't be scared of nobody. Especially if 
they raise their hand to you. So, that's 
what happened. 

Martine: And that's why you want to 
teach your little girl to fight? 
Vicki: Right. Now she gets real mad. She 
starts swinging at anybody that's there, 
whoever bothers her. I teach her. I tell her, 
"You hit back because they only going to 
fuck over you if you don't hit back." She's 
like that and I'm like that. But I don't tell 
her to go around hitting everybody in the 
head... I just tell her, "When somebody 
hits you, you hit back. And if they ara.ie 
wiih you, you argue with them. If they talk 
back to you, you talk back to them. Just 
don't let nobody talk aboutyour mother or 
your father or your family." One thing I 
don't want anybodv calling me is a mother- 
fucker... because I feel I don't fuck my 
mother. 1 got a lot of respect for my 
mom— to a point where if somebody puts 
her down ihat's it. Right there I sec blood 
in my eyes and I just go at them. I say, 
"Look, I'm not a mother-fucker. Don't 
ever say that." Either they say, ' Ah, you 
know, it's only a joke, we're only goofing 
around". But it's my heart. That's my 
mother, you know, and I love her. I'm not 
noing to let somebody else talk al^out her, 
especially not in my lamily. Even my own 
brothers. I say, "Don't talk about Ma like 
that, because we all got the same mother 
and the same blood and we love her a lot." 
And they understand what I'm saying. 
Marline: I love your mother. 
Vicki: She's very sweet and she worked 



hard to get where she's at. She tries her 

Marline: When there are rumbles between 
cliques, are they between cliques o /girls or 
do they involve the guys? 
Vicki: It was mostly with guys because 
there wasn't a lot of trouble with girls. 
Really and truly. 

Marline: You think girls fight as much as 

guys? 

Vicki: Well, guys fight a lot. Girls don't 
fight as much. Like if it was all up to them 
we'll fight. The guys, they got to fight be- 
cause their prez tells them to fight. But if it 
was up !• us girls, we'd hand out together. 
We would like to have a brotherhood. But 
sometimes it's the girls. I'm the one who 
started rumbling with the Immortals 
because I have something against that girl 
from school, Nancy. We fought and then 
she told the school I pulled out a knife on 
her and they threw me out. I couldn't go to 
school no more, so I had something against 
the Immortals because of her. 

When I have something against some- 
body, I take it out in one fight. One fight. 
As long as I get my shit off. After that if 
she want to talk to me, she talk to me but 



she could go to hell, too. I tell her, "I was 
born in this world by myself. I'm going to 
tell you personally (hat you got me now... 
but i'm going to pay you back." That's 
how I am. I hold it in, hold it in. They fuck 
me today. I get my ass kicked today. But I 
always get revenge. 

Marline: Like your rumble with the 
Immortals? 

Vicki: Yeah, like that girl. I grab her alone 
and we straightened it out and now me an' 
nor don't have no trouble. I see her. She's 
in jail right now when I go to see her. 
Marline: Why is she in jail? 
Vicki: She was selling drugs. She sold 
drug s 10 a cop and now she's facing ten to 

Marline: Were there many fights with 
knives and guns at the lime you were in 
sclwt? 

Vicki: No guns or knives, we just fight 
with the hands. Most of the time that 
(here's fights is because someone don't like 
you or someone try to take my boyfriend 
away. So, they fight and scratch each other 
up. 

Mnrline: Rut you've fought with knives 
and stuf f. Was that outside of school? 



Vicki: Yeah, outside. Say I fight some- 
body and I beat her up. She ain't going to 
like that. So she know if she fights with me 
again, I'm going to beat her up again. So 
she'll bring something to stab me with, or 
she'll bring a gun and shoot me with it. We 
don't trust them just like they don't trust 

Marline: So you think that's one of the 
reasons why kids in the clique carry guns? 
Vicki: Yeah, that's why. God knows what 
they going to do when we turn our backs, 
just like God knows what we going to do 
when they turn their backs. That's all. 
Marline: Do you remember when Charlie 
organized thai big meeting with all the 
cliques after Benji got killed? To try to get 
them together so they wouldn't fight 
anymore? 

Vicki: I was upstate at the time. I heard 
about it. By the time I got back everything 
passed and everybody was walking the 
streets again. All the cliques. 
Marline: You're a leader of a clique, too. 
Did you ever think about getting all the 
cliques together? 

Vicki: Yeah. I tried to do that a lot. I 
would talk to my girls and tell them we 



should get all the cliques and the girls to- 
gether. You know, make truce and then 
throw parties and shit. But it could never 
happen that way. Because of the guys. 
Put it this way, a woman has a softer 

thing against somebody, he's going to get 
them. Kill them. And they're determined to 
do even that. That's what's wrong with the 
gang. Like if somebody from another 
clique do something to a Roman King, 
they'll hold it in for a while and then, when 
they catch that person, forget it. You might 
as well say they finished. They dead. If it 
was up to the girls we'd be friends with 
everybody. But the guys, shit, they'll kick 
you with their M.C, boots. 

Marline: You were telling me about the 
0utlaw Marriage in the cliques. You lold 
me that the girl who gets married in certain 
cliques has to get down with all the guys in 
the clique. Do the girls f eel like that is being 
raped? 

Vicki: I feel that they do, yeah. It's just 
like rape. When a girl has to get down with 
all of them. I wouldn't do that. 1 couldn't 
walk in the street proud. I think a good 
man is the type that will make love to a 



woman and won't talk about it to nobody. 
It's his personal thing. The thing he should 
keep inside. A man that lays with a woman 
and then tells every guy, "Oh, I lay with 
that girl, she's a good fuck," he's bad. 
That make you feel like a piece of shit on 
the floor. If I'm going to marry a dude 
from a clique, I'm going to give myself 
only to him. You might as well be alone or 
become a tramp or something if you lay 
with every guy. 

Marline: But the guy doesn't have to get 
down with allthe girls? 
Vicki: (laughs): No. But if he lets his wife 
that he just married get down with the 
other guys, then the marriage is over. 
Really. Has to be. 

Martine: You think that will change one 

Vicki: Yeah. It will change. Like now most 
of the cliques ain't that way. I got married 
Outlaw. We don't do that in the Roman 

Martine: Can you describe the marriage to 

Vicki: The Roman Queens are on one side 
and the Kings on their side and everybody 
flies their colors. We're clean. We're never 
dirty. You know, we have our dungarees, 
our tee shirt, our jackets with the colors on 
it and our boots. The guys have on their 
Outlaw pants, a tee shirt, all their colors. 
Their hats, whatever. And their M.C.'s. 
And the girls are on one side and all the 
guys on the other side and we get in the 
middle. Me and him. Well, when 1 got mar- 
ried to Baba, his twin brother got married 
too. Behind them was the bridesmaid and 
(he... what you call... best man. The guy 
that married us was Husky Pekiching'. So 
we walked up to him. We stand there be- 
cause it was like a double wedding. And 
Husky was there telling us, "I now pro- 
nounce you man and wife," like all the 
things they say in church. 
Marline: Bid he hold a book like a priest 
or something? 

Vicki: Oh yeah. It was a bible. He was 
holding it in his hands. We even had rings. 
You know, I'm not saying expensive 
wedding rings but they was real sterling. 
Anyway he say "kiss your bride and put 
the ring on the finger," and it was just like 
a real church. Except that afterwards, in- 




church, they're pouring beer all over us. 
While we're walking down the aisle. Three 

Marline: Did you sing? 
Vicki: No. But the Roman Kings they buy 
beer and they get us real high and then 
we're allowed to stay in the club. The club 
was our apartment for three days. It's in 
this wrecked building. It was our honey- 
moon. We stayed there for three days... 
without coming out (laughs). If the Roman 
Kings would have seen us out before three 
days they would have sent us back in. 
Yeah. 

Marline: Did you cook? 

Vicki: Yeah. 

Marline: And love? 

Vicki: Yeah, (laughs). 

Marline: And care for each other? 

Vicki: Yep. And from that day on— this 

happened four months ago— we're still 

logelher. 

Marline: And where was your little girl? 
Vicki: My mother wa.s with her. I told my 
mother about it. She didn't say nothing. 
Marline: Did your mother come to your 
wedding? 

Vicki: Are you crazy? 

Marline: There were no parents? 

Vicki: No, just us. But I feel it was nice, 

vou know, because I've been raised by the 

Marline: But in other cliques, like when 
Cheena g*t married with Black Ben in the 
Savage Nomads, the ceremony was differ- 
ent because she had to get down with... 
Vicki: She do the same thing that they do 
in church except that then they cut 
themselves. 

Marline: Cut themselves. Where? 
Vicki: Not on the vein. On the wrist. A 
little bit just to show their blood and then 
they rub it. With two hands. Like this. 
Marline: Like Indians were doing? 
Vicki: Yeah. Right. And then they got 
down in front of everybody and then she 
had to get down with the clique. And that 
was it. But that's how 1 feel about the rape 
thing. I fell that I married Baba right. The 
other guys respect me. And they tell me, "I 
would like to rap to you if you wasn't this 
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guy's." And he feels proud because, you 
know, I'm not conceited, but I know I'm 
not ugly. 

Marline: When Cheena got married with 
Black Ben, how many years ago was that? 
Vicki: Four. five years ago, 
Marline: Doyouthinkshe was upset being 
raped by the division. Was it all the mem- 
bers of the gang, or was it a division only? 
Vicki: There was a lot of guys but I think it 

Marline: About how many people are in a 
division? 

Vicki: Thirteen. It's a good luck number. 
That's all there was. She felt bad, but she 

Marline: Did she talk about it t* you? 
Vicki: No. She was on her honeymoon at 
that time and when she came back she 
wouldn't hardly come around. She used to 
stay with Ben most of the time so we didn't 
have a good chance of talking. 
Marline: But I'm sure she didn't go for 
that at all. 

Vicki: No, nobody go for that. Only the 
girls who like it and they must be stupid or 
crazy or something. Nobody likes to be 
raped. I wouldn't. I feel I would go 
through a lot of changes if I did get raped. 
Marline: Are there many girls who are 
getting raped around here by cliques? 
Vicki: Well, before yes. But now, no. I 
think the guys got sense now. You know, 
they rap for it instead. 
Marline: Some people say that more and 
more young people o f your generation are 
bisexual or homosexual. Is that true? 
Vicki: Yeah, it's true. Some girls turn gay 
because they got raped by their father. 
Som<- girls turn gay because a l*t of guys 
raped them or a lot of guys used them and 
hurt them. Or some fell in love and every- 
time the guy hurts her. Leaves her. That's 
why they could go to a girl... because they 
know the girl won't leave. I think girls, 
butches and friends, can stay together 

stand each other. When they have a prob- 
lem they could both talk it up, you know, 
because they're both womans. 

The men, too. I guess the men has the 
same problems. Like in the project. Put it 



ihis way, hall of the building are butches 
and faggots. I guess that's what's happen- 

I done gay when I was locked up. 
Marline: When you were in jail? 
Vicki: 1 had turned gay because I didn't 
have no man to turn to. I guess I had a 
shoulder to lean on. It was a thing where I 
was lonely. A lot of girls are like that when 
they get locked up. 
Marline: And the same for the guys? 
Vicki: The same for a guy, loo. They know 
all they going to see is boys so they say, 
"What the heck. You going to be here for a 
while, why not enjoy it?" So, girls turn to a 
girl and the guys turn to a guy. Thai's why 

Marline: And when you were in jail most 
of the girls were going with girls? 
Vicki: Yeah. Most of them. Some girls 
don't like gay but if they know they're go- 
ing to do a long time they get curious.,. 
Some of them they just stay straight. They 
won't turn cookie for nothing. 
Marline: You were telling me about your 
sister who g»t raped in your building. What 
happened? 

she forgot her wallet. She came back up 
and this guy was in the elevator with her. 
They're friends so they was talking to each 
other. When they got to his floor he pushed 
her out and then he raped her right there. 
She stayed in her room after that. She 
didn't want to talk to nobody. She didn't 
want to tell nobody until long after. My 
sister, she always remember that. Right 
now she's living with her husband and 
when she has se.xual, you know, intercourse 
with him she thinks of that and that fucks 
her up. But at least she told him. She told 
him what happened to her and he don't 
blame her. He knows what she went 
through. Now they're all right. The rest of 
tile rapes ain't around here. They're a few 

Marline: There are a lot of abandoned 
buildings there? 

Vicki: Most of Fox Street is abandoned. 
The buildings are standing up by surprise. 
The gangs go there and forget it. First they 
use the basement and from the basement 
they move up and up and up. Then they 
have the whole building. In a few months 



John Giorno 
Grasping at Emptiness 



You are walking 

Lafayetfg 
Street 



and your face 
up 

and starts 



your face 
to the wall 

so nobody'll 



there's 

running 
down 
your cheeks 

hold on 

I'm already 



ou are walking 

Lafayette 
Street 

You are walking down 
Lafayette Street 
and your face 

up 

and your face twists up 

and starts crying 
and starts crying, 

you are walking down Lafayette Street 
and your face twists up and starts crying 

your face 
to the wall 

turn your face to the wall 
so nobody'll 

so nobody'll see, 
there's 



running 
down 

there's tears running down your cheeks, 

hold on 
don't hold on, 

I'm already 

cause I'm already gone; 



in a relationship 

and there ain't nothing w 

in a relationship 

than stupidity 

than stupidity 
than stupidity, 

fucking 
up tight 

o fucking 



fucking you 



being here 
another 



up tight 
you're so fucking up tight, 
blind 
ignorance 
blind ignorance 
blind ignorance, 
and no matter 

fucking you 

and no matter how much 1 love fucking 
no matter how much I love 
making love to you, 



1 can't stand being here another m 
of fact 



again again 



the telephone 

you have a nice 
weekend" 

you're running 



want to see you again, 



weekend" 

I hope you have 

you're running 

you're running o 
you're running 01 
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and ugly and ugly 



you're on 
Flight Number 



and I feel old 
and ugly 

and I feel old and ugly, 
and I don't 

to talk 
to anybody 

and I don't want to talk 
to anybody 

and I don't want to talk to anybody, 
nothing 

nothing I've ever 

how much 

the potential 

nothing I ever loved 

no matter how much the potential 

was ever 

the suffering 
was ever worth 
the suffering 

was ever worth the suffering, 



you're on United Flight Number 222, 



I think I think 



the earth 

with squares 
and rectangles 
because the earth 
is covered with squares and rectangles, 

to New York 
flying back to New York, 
covered with squares and rectangles, 
sipping 
a whiskey 
sipping a whiskey, 
flying back to New York, 



the earth 
is covered 
with squares 
and rectangles 



flying 
back 

to New York 



famous 
I become 

o matter how famous I become, 



natter how 
beautiful 



how much 
Tmake 



I'm always 
totally 

I'm always totally 

totally lonely 
11 always totally lonely, 
and if I wasn't 
a fucking 



and blow 
my fucking 



I'm always 
totally 



a fucking Buddhist, 



in my mouth 
I'd love to put 
a gun in my mouth 
I'd love to put a gun in my mou 
and blow 
my fucking 
head 
off 

and blow my fucking 
head off 

and blow my fucking head off 



and the pilot and the pilot 



grasping grasping 



I remember saying it 



at emptiness 
grasping at emptiness 
grasping at emptiness, 

repeating 
this 

I keep repeating 
this to myself 

1 keep repeating this to myself, 

I said it to you, 

I remember saying it to you, 

you get 

you get 



you're standing 



you get no cover 

from your backdoor lover, 

you're standing 

you're standing at a subway urinal, 

pulling 

on your meat 

pulling on your meat 

pulling on your meat, 



to somebody 

V back 
downtown 



somebody 
is sucking 
your cock 
somebody is sucking 
your cock 

somebody is sucking your cock, 



to make love 
to somebody 
on my way 
back 

downtown 

cause I want to make love 
to somebody 

on my way back downtown 

cause 1 want to make love to somebody 

on my way back downtown, 

you're standing at a subway urinal, 

somebody 

is sucking 

your cock 



kissing him 
you're kissing him 
ou're kissing him, 
the Howard 
Johnson 
toilet 
on the Garden 
State 
Parkway, 
the Long Island 



the Howard 

Johnson 

toilet 

on the Garden 

State 

Parkway, 

the Long Island 



I saw it 
a Walt Disney 



n Freeport, 

n a Walt Disney 



. saw it in a Walt Disney c; 



here here 



you re gone 
here you're gone 
here you're gone today 



wanted to do 
was to love you 
and all I ever wanted to do was 
to love you 

here you're gone today and all I ever 
wanted to do was to love you, 
grasping 

grasping at emptiness 
grasping at emptiness, 

mistakes 

I've made so many mistakes 
in my life 

I've made so many mistakes in my life 
I only got 
3 dollars 

I only got 3 dollars in my pocket, 



grasping at emptiness 



I've made so many mistakes 



I only got 3 dollars in my pocket, 
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I like 

I like dirty sex, 
I like it 



when I m pissing 
in your mouth 
I like it when you cum 
I'm pissing in your mouth, 
and hot 

and hot concrete road 
and highway 
and highway 
and overpasses 
popping 

and overpasses popping, 
you haven't got 
anything 



big ego 
and hustle 



and I don't know where 



and hot concrete road 
and highway 

and overpasses popping, 
you haven't got 
anything 

nothing 
you've ever 

has been any 

cause nothing you've 
has been any good 
cause nothing you've ever done has b 
any good, 
big 

big ego 
big ego, 
and hustle 
and hustle 
and hustle, 

over now, 

it-fall over now, baby, 
you haven't got anything 

you haven't got anything to lose, 
and I don't know 

the money 

and I don't know where 
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the money comes from 



the money comes from, 

and I don't know where the money 



it's all going to end 



n't 



there 
you weren't there 
you weren't there, 
I keep 
thinking 
about you 
I keep thinking 
about you 
I keep thinking about you, 
and 1 know 
you're a reflection 
of my mind 
and 1 know you're a reflection 
of my mind 

and 1 know you're a reflection of my mind, 



three 

I dialed 
your number 
three times today 
I dialed your number 
three times today I dialed your number, 



:s today I dialed your number 



I keep thinking about you, 



and I know you're a reflection of my mind, 



n lying down here on my bed, 
thinking about 

I'm going 



thinking about when I' 



I'm lying down here o 



thinking about when I'm going tc 



m going to say to you 
r\ going to say to you, 
don't think 

tonight, 

o much tonight, baby, 



I'm going to say to you, 



don't think U 
the night 



i much tonight, baby, 



spend the night with me, 



stay until the break of day, 



the night with me 
spend the night with me, 

the break 

stay until the break of day, 
this night 



share this night with me share this night with me 



and it was bullshit, 



and now, baby, it's chickenshit, 



*e're sitting on the green couch, 



in my arms, 

looking 

for the feeling 

I lost 

I lost you 

I keep looking for the feeling 

I lost when 1 lost you 

I keep looking for the feeling I lost 

when I lost you, 

and it was 

bullshit 

and it was bullshit 
and it was bullshit, 

it's chickenshit 

and now, baby, it's chickenshit, 
on the green 

we're sitting on the green couch, 
" n hugging 



I'm hugging you, 
we're kissing, 



I'rr 



hugging you 
hugging you, 

kissing, 



wish I knew how to make love to you, 



I wish I knew how 
to make love to you 
I wish I knew how to make love tc 



when I was in Rome Italy, 
fettuchini 
alfredo. 



Rome 
Italy 

when I was ir 

fettuchini 

alfredo, 

Marion 

Javtts 

jive me 

another 



anywhere 



of the popper, 
yqtJ're not 
going 
to find 
what you 
want 

in this bar 

you're not going to find 

what you want in this bar 

you're not going to find what you w 

in this bar, 

ypAj know 

you're not 

going, to 

find hin: 

anywhere 

yqit know you're not going 

to find, Itim anywhere 

you know you're not going to find h 

anywhere, 

yptt're cruising 

the baths 

you're cruising the baths 
you're cruising the baths, 
looking in 
the dimly 



these guys 
posing 
for pornographic 
pictures 



\ vm\ 

to make it 
with you 

it with you 

with you 



looking in the dimly lit rooms, 

ttiese guys 

poking 

for pornographic 
pictures 

ih.ege guys looking like 

they're posing for pornographic pictures 

\ 

to mafcj it 
with y#u 
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a Levi shirt with a hard on, 
you're walking 



you're walking down 7th Avenue, 
and all 
these people 

and all these people 
are passing you 
nd all these people are passing you, 

of them 

everyone of them has a lover, 



and all 
these people 
are passing you 



we're holding 
you tight 

we're holding you tight, 
and there may be 



and there may be no attachment 
to the object of grasping, 
but it's attachment 
to grasping 
but it's attachment to grasping, 



all you got to do is look ai 



fs look at it 

all you got to do is look a 
a hologram 
in my heart 

a hologram in my heart, 
and dissolve it 
and dissolve it 
and dissolve, 
pull 

the plug, 
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turn the TV off, 

into'bliss 
is what turns 
into bliss 
at turns into bliss, 

dissolving desire 
dissolving desire 
becomes 



turn the TV off, 



is what turns 
into bliss 

is what turns into bliss, 

dissolving desire 
dissolving desirex 
becomes 



taking it easy 
taking it easy, 
ponfidence, 
f earlessness 
and tranquility 
confidence, fearlessness and tranquility, 



phenomena 
pure phenomena 
pure phenomena. 



thinking 

not thinking 

g about it, not thinking about it, 
taking it taking it 



thinking 
about it 
)t thinking 



taking it easy 
taking it easy, 
confidence, 
fearlessness 
and tranquility 

confidence, fearlessness and tranquility 



these long 

but after all these long years, 
my meditation 



but after all these long years, 



o good, my meditation isn't so good, 



the guy on the 2nd floor 
is mostly 

on grass 



listening to disco 
listening to disco, 



is mostly stoned o 
listening 



I can live without you 
ay I can live without you, 
standing 

standing right here, 
waiting 

waiting on your return 
waiting on your return, 



I can live without you 
standing 



the FM 
to dancing 

to dancing n 
get stoned 
get stoned 
get stoned, 
sip 



The Hard Machine AlphonSO F. Lingis 

Savages 



TECHNIQUE 

The original mochlne for elec- 
tric convulsive therapy (ECT) wos 
built by Blnl. A large number of 
modifications has been recom- 
mended since, but many of the 



machines used ore still based es- 
sentially on Blni's design. It con- 




Of all that is savage about savages, the most 
savage is what these people, who construct nothing, 
who do not even labor the earth, who write nothing, 
do to themselves. They paint, perforate, tatoo, incise, 
circumcise, scarify, cicatrize themselves. They use 
their own flesh as so much material at hand 
for— what? We hardly know how to characterize 
it— art? inscription? sign language? Or isn't all that 
more like hex signs? Aren't they treating themselves 
rather like the pieces of dikdik fur, bat's penis, 
warthog's tooth, hornbill bird's skull they attach to 
themselves? At any rate, it excites some dark dregs of 
lechery and cruelty in us, holding our eyes transfixed 
with repugnance and lust. Otherwise, a naked savage 
would be no more interesting than the baboons, 
sticking out their bare asses and genitalia as they 
scramble along, or the orangutangs, with their thin 
hair that doesn't soften or adorn and thus really 
doesn't cover over their gross bodyness. 

The Mayas inserted the soft skull of a baby into a 
wooden mold at birth, which Hattened back the fore- 
head, and pushed the brain cavity out at the sides. 
They hung a stone in front of the baby's brow, so that 
it would become somewhat cross-eyed, a characteristic 
they found attractive. They perforated the earlobes, 
nostrils, lower lip, to insert wires, teeth of animals, 
beads, chains, rings, t hey filed the teeth, and inserted 
inlays of stone or obsidian into them. They clitori- 
dectomi/ed the girls and circumcised the boys, tatooed 
the penis and inserted pieces of bone and colored 
stones and rings into the flesh of the glans. They 
scarified the plane surfaces of the body, abdomen, 

covered the body, in rows and patterns. They left their 
fingernails and toenails grow into foot-long twisting 
useless claws. They pierced the nipples, and inserted 
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rings in them. In most of Africa circumcision and clit- 
oridectomy— this inordinate involvement of the public 
in your private parts, this cutting into the zone of the 
most sensitive pleasure nerves and glands —is in fact 
the main ceremony; most of the songs, dances and 
instrumental playing the tourist who demands and 
pays for the maintenance of indigenous cultural forms 
in the neocapitalist African nations of today hears and 
sees are in fact songs about circumcision and 
clitoridectomy, dances these bizarre operations excite 
in the encampments in the bush. As in the dreamy 
equatorial paradise of Bali, the principle festivity, the 
high-point of Balinese social existence, is the sump- 
tuous and hilarious cremations. 

What we are dealing with is— to try to get scien- 
tific—inscription, graphics. In a prehistorical people. 
Where writing, where inscription, was not inscription 
on clay tablets, bark or papyrus, but in flesh and 
blood, and also where it was not yet historical, nar- 
rative. We could say it was not yet significant, not yet 
a matter of signs, marks whose role is to signify, to 
efface themselves before the meaning, or ideality, or 
logos. For here the signs count: they hurt. Before they 
make sense to the reader, they give pain to the living 
substrate. Who can doubt, after Nietzsche, after 
Kafka (On the Genealogy of Morals, II, The Penal 
Colony) that before they informed the understanding 
of the public their pain gave pleasure to its eyes? 

Moravia distinguishes between what he calls the 
psychological face, that of the African living in cities, 
already civilized, and the sculptured face of the 
African who lives in the bush. Italian bodies are ex- 
pressive; they make, minute by minute, every part the 
exterior their bodies present into signs. But they do not 
scarify, cicatrize, clitoridectomize themselves, like 
savages. What they do is a work done on the surface 
layer by which it is made to connect up, not with the 
glandular secretions, digestive processes, flows of 
blood, fermenting gases, bile in the inner functional 
body, but rather with the intentions in the psychic 
depth. The surface figures, articulations, moves are 
made into a zone of systematic mediation between in- 
ward, depth, intentions and transcendent objects, 

0**4 



prefer Binl's forceps electrode In 
which the electrodes ore mount- 
ed byjnovoble articulations on o 



HANDLING OF THE PATIENT 
The potlent s^posltlon was die- 

to'how"' accomplish 'his 'ore di- 
verse. Many workers assumed 



tved by sandbags 

by especially 

by o surgicol Gotch bed (impos- 
toto and Almonsl) In which the 
patient's bock rests on the ele- 
voted port of the bed. We olways 
considered It preferoble to hove 
the patient In o most relox ed and 
unrestrained position with mod- 
erate flexion of the spine. The 
shoulders ore lightly held byone 
nurse in order to prevent ex- 



obvlously resulting from o too 



ment: the lips should be protect- 
ed from getting between mouth 
gog and teeth. The mouth gag 
should be neither too hard nor 
too soft. We prefer o looplike 
mouth gog mode of two rubber 
tubes, one within the other, 
covered with gauze. This pre- 
vents biting on the more precious 
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Incisors. Protection of (he tooth Is 
on Important problem which hos 
found too little ottentlon. In 
potlents with loose teeth, ond 
particularly those with only o few 
Isoloted teeth left, the powerful 

of mouth gags because there Is 
often sufficient strength left In 
the low muscles to endanger the 
teeth.^Speclal mouth gogs hove 

supply through on of 

m AVter 9 theu H n°reme 
vulslon, the therapist's atte 
should first be directed t< 

flclol respiratory mover 



sable. After regulor respiration is 
secured, the potlent must be 
watched to that he does not foil 



help Is limited. No patient should 
get up until he Is quiet ond able to 
onswer simple questions satis- 
factorily. Even when this Is the 
case, the potlent may still misin- 
terpret the situation ond became 



POST-CONVULSIVE EXCITEMENT 
Some potlents, particularly 



tempts 'to control* them. This 
reaction Is not specific for ECT; 



tlve convulsions produced partly 
by metrazol, partly by electric 
current. In some potlents, excite- 



have o strong fear of the tr 




goals, landscapes of the world beyond. The surface is 
not laid out for itself; it is completely occupied by 
signs which simultaneously refract your gaze off into 
the street, into the horizon, into history where their 
signified referents are, and open in upon the psychic 
depth where the intentions are being formed. Whence 
this transparency of the Italian exterior; the cartilage 
and opaque, rubbery padding of blind flesh with all its 
lubricating and irrigating pores thins out; you see by 
looking at him how an Italian fits into the field of 
operations of the middle and high bourgeoisie, how he 
relates to a landscape of renaissance palaces, baroque 
churches, fascist imperial avenues, you see what he is 
thinking and what he wants. The way she plucks her 
eyebrows and he cuts his mustache, the signs she paints 
across her mouth in phosphorescent paint and the 
angle at which he braces up his cock in its pouch under 
his nylon swim trunks— all that has nothing to do with 
the talooing and body painting and penis sheaths of 
savages. All that is civilized, significant. 

These cicatrizations, these scarifications, these 
perforations, these incisions on the bodies of savages 
—they hurt. The eye that looks at them does not read 
them; it winces, it senses the pain. They are points of 
high tension; intensities zigzag across them, releasing 
themselves, dying away orgasmically, into a tingling of 
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slve bohovlor. Sorgont and Slater 
felt that the true depressive gen- 
ant, while the unrecognized 
schizophrenic moy show suspi- 
cious and aggressive behavior. 

that postconvulsive excitement 
beors no relation to the type of 
psychoses, but that personality 



:. In voluptuc 



that i 



Is by intravenous injection of so- 
dium omyf al Immedlotely prior to 
treatment. In ECT under anesthe- 
sia post-treotment excitement 1$ 



a long time-period before 
atment and gradually dim- 
inishes to the events Immediately 



e treatment. Stengel 



feren 



s the 



la for the entire psychosis 
(Bodamer) or for one single delu- 
sian (Delay. Delmas-Morsalet). 
Observations regarding amnesia 
for the psychotic content are not 
uniform, and no conclusion of 
oenerol validity can be drawn 



It is easy to establish a pleasant 




e exactly, and 
states of 



equilibrium, in intensive moments when a 
surplus potential accumulates, intensifies, and dis- 
charges. The savage inscription is a working over the 
skin, all surface effects. This cutting in orifices and 
raising tumescences does not contrive new receptor 
organs for the depth body, not multiply ever more 
subtle signs for the psychic depth where personal in- 
tentions would be being formed; it extends the 
erotogenic surface. 

Sure, it's a multiplication of mouths, of lips, 
labia, anuses, these sweating and bleeding perforations 
and puncturings, it's a proliferation of pricks, these 
scarifications, these warts raised all over the abdomen, 
around the eyes, these penis heads set with feathers 
and hair, these heads with hair tressed into feelers, 
antennae of beady and lascivious insects. The oral and 
anal phase not overcome, renounced, but deviated, the 



e, opening 
s the weaned body, 
he, rising up in 
I. The phallic dominion 



beginning as s< 
He does not se< 



up lips and sphincters all acr> 
lunatic like the sea, according to 
a million lips to the full rr 
decentralized. 

But what does one gain by all that'.' Isn't it civi- 
lized, efficient, to invest everything in your cock, and 
incorporate everything in your vagina? Isn't all the rest 
so much stupidity, savagery? What is more unnatural 
than a savage? 

ibidinal zone is perverse from the 
fituted in perversity. Freud finds it 
as life begins— but by a deviation, 
in the sucking and in the pleasure of 
sucking, that is, the contentment of filling up and be- 
coming a full sack of warm fluid. That is no more 
libidinally productive than the cactus roots drawing in 
the rain. He sees it in the slobbering, the drooling, in 
this surplus potential left on the surface, and from 
which the coupling derives a surplus pleasure. It is not 
the holding in, or the expelling of the shit that makes 
the dirty baby, it's the smearing it around. That is 
why, in our analysis, we can distinguish two processes, 
the production of the closed and sterile body without 
organs, full and contented, and the production of the 
libidinal excitations, the surface effects. 

The white men, the electrical engineers and the 
geologists on contract, have their own view of the ex- 
citations and of the earth. They are Reicheans by 
night, believing in total orgasm; they are, Derrida 
says, phallocrats. for them the penis is the drive shaft 
of the inner machinery of the body; it delivers the 
power. That's how it works. For whitemen know how 
things work, not like the jerk-off s in the bush. Thai's 
the productive attitude, or, more exactly, the repro- 
ductive. But isn't that what sex is really about, filling 
that hole with a man? 



The savages don't seem convinced. Freud neither. 
An erection, it's true, that delivers the baby, but the 
fun is not in that. Libidinally, an erection extends the 
surface. And, of course, hardens it, concentrates the 
tension, for the vuluptuous release. Opening up your 
labia, letting the vaginal fluids run, that of course 
delivers the egg. But the orgasms extend on the 
surface. When you get laid you get laid out. The 
Mobius band coils in on itself, but it's still all surface, 
inner face or outer face, it's all equivalent. The 
tensions dance. Ephemeral subjectivities, brief egos, 
throb and get consumed down there, in the flows. 

And it is hard. What is comparable to that feeling 
tight under one's skin? That feeling of filling out, of 
compacting one's skin? Mishima contrasted vehement- 
ly the vague, visceral, dark inwardness of the intel- 
lectual, loose and amorphous under his skin, with that 
feeling (Sun and Steel). That phallic feeling. That 
Arnold Schwartzenegger feeling— of having a hard on 
everywhere, ankles, neck, everywhere, being a hard 
on, coming... That's the male denuding, on the 
beaches of Sylt, under the northern sun. The female is 
complementary. 

It's not an erotogenic surface, spreading perverse- 
ly its excitations over a closed body without organs 
beneath. It's body and soul one, nature and culture 
one, it's surface and depth one. It's the organism. A 
functional whole, coded from the inside. 

And it's male, female. Human. Phallic. That is, 
the whole body organized, as a lack of the other. 
Which other? Alterity itself, the transcendent, the be- 
yond? Shiva, Sita, Ngai, Agazu? Oh no, here we are en 
famille. For a mummy, for a big daddy. For Aga- 
memnon, for Jocasta, For mummy, for daddy. 

That—is civilized nudity. It is also capitalist nud- 
ity. Der Spiegel features it every week; it goes with the 
Leicas and the Porsches. 

In short, there is, on the one hand, a going be- 
yond the primary process libido to the organization 
I. The dissolute, disintegrated savage condition, 



togenic surface, pursuing its surface effects, over a 
closed and inert, sterile body without organs, one with 
the earth itself— this condition is overcome, by the 
emergence of, the dominion of, the natural and the 
functional. The sane body, the working body, free, 
sovereign, poised, whose proportion, equilibrium and 
ease are such that it dominates the landscape and com- 
mands itself at each moment. Mercury, Juno. Olympic 
ideal. 



And, ( 



the o 



phallicization. Such a nakedness, healthy and sover- 
eign, is at the same time nothing but the very image, 
the very presence of a lack. It calls t or the other, tor 
kisses and caresses, for the one that exists veritably 
qua lack-of-a-phallus. It cannot disrobe itself without 



such efforts, but the most import- 
ened themselves but through 



by othi 



COMPLICATIONS 

Complications In convulsive 
theropy were much publicized. 
They ore still overemphasized by 
mony psychiatrists.^ The recog- 

lioslc concept for every 




suffering they may 
couse. Risks ore therefore |usfi- 
f led. It Is gratlf yln g that the Penn- 



», may be applied fc 
Br°h U |s family."* 



by muscular ». 
In metroiol and ECT or 



'sssotinfly^he 



the first sudden musculor can- 
hod repotted hearing the first 
cracking of o bone. The fre- 
quently sudden onset of artificial 

fr 0 actures 0 o , ccuT°n thl^treatnTent 
but ore seldom seen In epileptics 
who customarily go slowly Into 
the tonic phase of the convulsion. 
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obtolned from Coth 
Services. Dr. Goldln told menthol 



Glen Eden. I did th 



and I 

child (I wos four months preg- 
nant). He did not warn me of the 

believe* °w« glven"ta m me with- 
out Informed content. I had them 



paint he ^recommended ,a ^ m y 
ture but become very scrambled 
home I was bordering on cata- 



tothem, in order to go back to or forward to savagery! self. In one year I become better 

Whose libido is such that that is what turns them on. ogoln. 

But they are the nuts of capitalism. Extra parts, morrlo ? e wosfo'll" I declded^o 

surplus products produced by capitalist means of g n eV r o 0 dWor°ce < ond 9 wos eC feellng 

production. down. My husband talked me 

For capitalism is the stage in which all the ex- into going bock to Dr. Goldln and 

citations, all the pleasures and the pains produced on 1 °9 ree d TO d° it to try to so« our 

the surf ace of life are inscribed, recorded, fixed, coded 
on the transcendent body of capital. Every pain costs 
something, every girl at the bar, every day off, every 
hangover, every pregnancy; and every pleasure is 
worth something. The abstract and universal body of 

capital fixes and codes every excitation. They are no out' of"co7lege'. My m 
longer, as in the bush, inscribed on the bare surface of seriously damaged. I usi 
the earth. Each subjective moment takes place as a »° 'eorn to speak 
momentary and singular pleasure and pain recorded ""'"d" 901 !?/ \ ~ "" 
on the vast body of capital circulating its inner fluxes. Vnon onymc 
Kant understood this when he wrote, in The Meta- writer I four.- ..... 
physical Principles of Virtue, that a man, as a sen- sing. Mony books that I have reod 
suous being, is a commodity whose "skill and ore unkown to me now: oi ore 
diligence in labor have a market value; wit, lively ima- ™* ."3 5," ot , r *"„, ™* 
gination, and humor have a fancy value...," but that much, Is the loss of many, mony 
money, which purchases all that, and measures its precious memories of my child- 
value, and which is abstract and independent of its ma- ren growing up— I simply don't 



counselor. Dr. Goldln 



hod to dro[ 



simply did n 



hove them. Seven years of my 

hod"beMeve'd Sha^m^n^nloMII- 
ness was the source of my trou- 
ble. Now I reolize that the shock 
treotments 1 had nearly de- 



I, Jean Rosenbaum, M.D.. of 
P.O. Box 401, Durango, Colorado 
81301 do hereby ottest thot the 



That I om currently the Direc- 
tor of Child Development one 
Family Guldonce Institute In Dur- 
ongo, Colorodo. 



Imlted pro 
options to the current 1 



Hilling this proctlce. 
elbly brought to my i 
number of complaints 



Thot In the process of estab- 
lishing this proctlce. It was for- 



nvulsive therapy 



pital practice, I ref 
would have put me I 



at In the process of further 
Investigation, I come to know 
Rodney Barker, editor of the 
An'mas Journal, In 1975. Inde- 
pendently of my Interests, Rod 
was Investigating complaints 
about excessive use of ECT in 
Durango. 

Thot to my personal knowl- 
edge, he contacted the following- 
agencies in order to obtain docu- 
mentation: Mercy Hospital, Dur- 



lerial, paper or metal, tokens, is of preeminent value. 
At this advanced stage of capitalism, one has lost a lot 
of regional, territorial, civil, professional identities; 
one is finally more and more a pure succession of 
pleasures and pains, of surface moments of subject- 
ivity, forming and disintegrating at the surface where 
there are intensive couplings with what the flux of 
capital washes by. 

The human, phallic protest is in reality a last-ditch 
expedient. This effort to congeal into a unit, a func- 
tional whole, and maintain that by one's own efforts, 
in the universal gym and on the bicycle that you ride 
without going anywhere, in your bathroom. And by 
this form of identity to be something someone needs. 
Not capitalism, of course, which just needs hands, and 
brains. Someone, a human being. A woman, lack of a 
phallus. A man, bearer of a phallus. 

It's a little discouraging, after all these years, to 
realize that the problem boils down to that of the one 
and the many, more exactly, of the nature of the ident- 
ity involved in subjectivity. The arithmetical solution 
seemed the simplest, to the Western mind; ascribe 
everything to a transcendental ego. What one has, in 
the air-conditioned bedroom, is an entity: a man, a 

womb. The subject, to which this complex, but 
everywhere lined up, operation is predicated, the 
subject which is affected by it all and contented with it 
all, is a unit, a transcendent self sameness. It's behind 
everything, the information-seat, it's under every- 
thing, the support or substrate. 

But let's try, now, to see things from the libidinal 
point of view, where the egos are multiple and super- 
ficial, surface effects. They form at the couplings, 
where an excess potential develops. A mouth, it's 
adjustable. It can couple on to a nipple — or a bottle, 
or a thumb. A hand can curl around a breast, or an 
arm, or another hand, or a penis. An ear is an orifice 
in which you can insert mother's or lover's babble, or 
a finger, or a penis, or a cheetah's tooth. A baby in a 
buggy, a savage in the bush, proceeds by bricolage, 
and not by blueprint. As long as the inner sack is 
filled, what does it matter? The body without organs is 
profoundly indifferent to these surface couplings. No 
ego still burns in the suffocating morass down in there, 
in (hat, Id. The moments of subjectivity, of pleasure 
tormented with itself, of torment incandescent with 
itself, are all on the surface. 

As a result the egos that form are not necessarily 
of the male, lack of a vagina, f orm, and of the female, 
lack of a penis, form. There are lips sucked out on my 
thighs — places where the green mamba kissed me, and 
these incisions that remain, to mark the pain and the 
pleasure. The couplings multiply, extend the libidinal 
zone. They leave their marks, so that one can return to 
them, or, more exactly, so that an egoism can take 
pleasure at these points where tensions accumulate, 
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can consume that surplus energy. We have to not only 
fasten our attention to these multiple and unstable 
erotic identities, which requires a certain discipline so 
that we do not slide back into our civilized habit of just 
ascribing everything to some ineffable, transcendental, 
but simple, selfsame ego activating everything. We 
also have to try to maintain that strange neoplatonic 
logic of identity involved in the Id, in the closed and 



full v< 



itated and in 



by these excitements, and which is all closed in itself, 
inert and sterile, and yet is indistinguishable from dirt, 
f rom the closed body of the earth itself— like the One 
in Plotinus from which emanates another one, which 
cannot get out of it enough to make two. These cuts 
and scars on the face of a Yoruba are the claw-marks 
of Agazu, but they are not just zones of his body 
destroyed by the totemic leopard, for they are his 
pleasure and his pride and his very identity. He arises, 
out of this coupling, as the one that was strong enough 
to be chosen by, and to hold the embrace of, the 
leopard. And this identity, this subjectivity, is not just 
attached to the physiological unit of this Yoruba male, 
it is attached to the leopard land. What social security 
identity, by number, can compart with this identity 
born in pain and pleasure, voluptuous identity? 

It belongs to the nature of graffiti not to pay heed 
to borders, to spread right over obstacles, to make 
walls of different angles, doors, openings all the sup- 
port of one inscription that pursues itself. The in- 
scription extends the erotogenic surface. 

It is also a first codification of desire. Not coding 
in the sense that the operation of every machine, of 
every gene and cell carries its own code, by which its 
operations are internally determined. Codification in 
the sense of conventionalization, socialization. But 
this socialization is already oppression, forced from 
the outside but working within by repression. 

We said that these incisions, these welts and raised 
scars, these graphics, are not signs; they are intensive 
points. They do not refer to intentions in an inner 
individual psychic depth, not to meanings or concepts 
in some transcendent beyond. They reverberate one 
another. But they are lined up. Warts and scarifica- 
tions in rows, in circles, in swastikas, in zigzags. 

What is the nature of the system involved? These 
are, for the most part, not representations. The Japan- 
ese art of tatooing pictures of animals, people and 
landscapes on the body belongs to civilization and not 
to savagery. But the patterns of marks are also not 
governed by a logical grammar. Thus we have to fix 
the level at which inscription is neither 
representational, pictogrammic, commanded by 
sensuous originals, nor alphabetical, made to 
correspond to phonic originals, nor ideogrammic or 
logical, corresponding to a conceptual order, to ideal 



brought to my attention was thot 
otX. 

A letter nl authorization wos 
obtained from her by me to exa- 
mine her medical records on or 
obout February 18. 1976. I ex- 
amined her records of o psychia- 
tric hospitalization ot Community 
Hospital, Durango. ^ 

conlelttgTe^men^aVnltfmed 
out by the potient. Neither wos 



potient. She was originally ad- 
mitted to Community Hospltol 
with the diagnosis of o person- 
ality disorder of on hystericol 
type, o diagnosis for which ECT Is 



cording to the guidelines for use 
of ECT os provided by the Amerl- 



depresslve reaction, osthmatic 
bronchitis, and thyroid disorder. 
There wos no history of either of 
these medlcol conditions. Also, 



this time. Shoitly therea 
fused occess to these re 



psychiatric proctices In Durango. 
I discovered that they were wide- 
spread throughout the country. 
That os o result of this, I 

year "membership tr7the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association, as 
this orgonlzotlon has consistently 
refused to take o stand against 
fully recognized members who 
daily and on o massive bosls, 
violate the ethics of medicine. 
That I hove also observed 



Bernard-Henri Levy 

The Argentine 
'Model' 



Robert Guldlce. SOyearsold, a 
merchant by trade, lives on Para- 
guay Street. He osked to see me. 



speaking to me. he neither saw 

nothing more than a hollow, 
monotonous voice, narrating 
anonymously and absent-mind- 
edly. It wos nonetheless his own 
story that he came to tell me. An 
otrocious and unbelievoble story 
of a "living-death". 

It all began a year ogo, one 
winter night when o^group of 

herded Unto the dining room: 
Guidice and his wife, their oldest 

the'three snwI^cWIdren^'oges 
eight, nine, and eleven^ She was 

day, W when n Guldlce^ent h f*oThe 
pofice, they ot first refused to 
register his writ of habeas cor- 

Elm", "haVundo'ubtedly been kid- 
napped by an unofficial group. 

only if you keep your mouth shut 
and take your misfortune pa- 



pesos In exchange for meager, 
useless bits of Information. One 



forms. They are, we said, lined up with one another, 
the duplication is lateral, in the same plane. Penises 
and fingers, vaginal, oral and anal orifices repeating 
themselves. The repetition across time of intensive 
discharges of which they are the centers gives rise to a 
repetion of intensive centers across space. But putting 
it that way is to speak as though we have a time and a 
space already given apriori, in which the excitations 
occur, repeating themselves and projecting new sites 
for themselves. In fact it is the pulse of intensification 
and discharge that is the first form of a moment in life, 
and the libidinal impulses first mark out, or 
temporalize, a time made of moment upon moment. 
And it is the incision and tumescence of new intensive 
points, pain-pleasure points, t(iat first extends the 
erotogenic extension. What we have, then, is a 
spacing, a distributive system of marks. They f orm not 
representations and not signifying chains, but figures, 
figures of intensive points, whose law of systematic 
distribution is lateral and immanent, horizontal and 
not transverse. This Nuba belly is a chessboard or pin- 
ball machine; there are places marked, fixed, but each 
place communicates laterally with further places, and 
the ball you shoot into it can jump in any direction 
from any place, according to the force with which it 
spins. 

So far we have been envisaging the inscription 
purely as productive. By its material operation — by the 
incisions, the scarification— and by its systematic dis- 
tributive spacing— which proceeds by repetition and 
divergence— it extends the erotogenic surface, pro- 
duces a place or a plane productive of pleasurable tor- 
ments, of voluptuous moments of subjectivity. But 
these very same intensive points now become de- 
mands, appeals. For something, someone, absent. 
They become marks f or another, they f orm the gaping 
openness of a demand, a want, a desire, a hunger, 
They have not yet become signs— for what they refer 
to is not something ideal, transcendent meaning, but 
another intensive point; these scarifications, these 
raised hardnesses on the pliable flesh call for another's 
eye, another's touch, finger, nipple, tongue, penis. 
The reference becomes a lack, and its direction 
unilateral. 

As I say, this is not yet a semiotic system. Yet it is 
out of this kind of distributive movement of in- 
scription that the differentiated material for a semiotic 
system will be taken, and on this purely lateral and 
libidinal function of craving and want that the inten- 
tional reference of signs will be developed. 

What is disturbing is the reversal we find here; an 
intensive mark, produced by vuluptuous pain and pro- 
ductive of pleasurable torments, becomes a point of 
lack, demand, and craving. But there has not been a 
dialectical reversal, from potential to craving, from 
positive to negative. They are both there, in something 
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less than a synthesis. There has occurred a kind of de- 
pression, a hollowing out, such that the force and 
excitation of an intensity, productive of an egoism, a 
local and intensive subject to consume it, becomes now 
the force of a craving for another, becomes a demand 
for, an appeal to another. This depression is the very 
locus of repression and oppression; here is the vortex 
where the explosive libidinal excitations are repressed, 
and where the force of oppression by the social body 
invests the singular one. Here begins the breeding of 
the herd animal, a form of life in which every impulse 
is felt as a want, in which every excitation, every 
libidinal intensity that produces a moment of 
subjectivity, appeals to the herd. The ephemeral 
singularity of subjectivity becomes intrinsically 
gregarious; the human animal becomes socialized. 

Nietzsche wrote that only the least and worst part 
of our life becomes conscious, that is, gets verbalized, 
gets put into signs. Bui more profoundly it is all our 
impulses, all our libidinal intensities productive of 
moments of subjectivity, that get transformed into 
signs, that is, into wants, demands addressed to 
another, appeals made to another. A subjectivity com- 
pletely made of impulses, we become a bundle of 
needs, of wants, servile animals, consumers. The force 
of the libidinal excitations becomes the sniveling need 
to be loved. All our productive forces, all the surplus 
excitation produced on the libidinal surface, only 
serves to bind us into herds of animals that need one 
another. The intensive surface of our life is exposed to 
the public eye, not to the eye that feels and caresses, 
that is pained and exhilarated, but to the judging eye, 
the eye that appraises and evaluates, rewards, 
redeems, and blames, culpabilizes. The eye that makes 
human animals ashamed of their nakedness. 

But these must not be taken as successive opera- 
tions. There is a kind of inscription that decrees, 
condemns and punishes — all at once. Kafka depicted it 
in The Penal Colony: the punishment is to be strapped 
into the machine that cuts into living flesh, engraving 
on the prisoner himself, and thereby making known 
for the first time, both the sentence and the law itsef. 

This kind of machine, contrived in the bush, is 
especially circumcision and clitoridectomy. Their su- 
premely public character is essential to them, and 
contrasts with the scarification, cicatrization and ta- 
tooing one warrior, one woman, does on another. 
They appear, we already noted, as the high-point of 
the tribal self-celebration, and efforts to abolish them, 
by missionaries, shepherds of foreign herds, or by 
public health officials, are resisted vehemently, as 
though the very existence of the tribal bond itself were 
at stake. Circumcision and clitoridectomy, done at 12 
to 14 years, and without anaesthesia or hygiene, is an 
extremely painful torture, done by the public in one's 
most sensitive and pleasure-producing zone. This in- 



doy, however, on Ihe verge of a 

Guldlce°brol<r down, and with- 
out warning, decided to contoct 




later he was kidnapped, ond led 
blindfolded to a deseited house 
In the suburbs of the capital. 
There, he was reunited with his 
daughter, now unrecognizable, 
emacloted, almost toothless; her 
body wos covered with wounds, 

by 8 ele , c C trodes <,0S " ° n %U ""'' C ' 
At this point the nightmare re- 
sumed before his very eyes, the 

sorted through the young girl's 
voplnajnto her stomach. As a^re- 

Guldlce, who was freed shortly 
thereafter. Is really alive todoy? 

It was clear to me that thous- 
ands of these tragedies hove 
taken place within the post two 
years. An architect from Rosarlo 
told me thot there Isn't one Ar- 
gentinian who hasn't been di- 
rectly or Indirectly Involved ot 
least once. And nevertheless It is 




Generally speaking, the terror 
In Argentina Isn't as massively 




W 



I 
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houses, cellars and apartments, 
a total of sixty for oil of Buenos 
Aires, dispersed throughout the 
suburbs. Floating torture cen- 
ters, like the "Bohio Agulrre ". In 
short, o kind of archipelago 
whose geography grows more 



To this day, Latin Amerlco has 
ad the sad privilege of embody- 
ig the terrors of o particularly 

elng modernized and new fear 
ccomponles the newly 
quipped and technologically 



Torture In Argentina 



tial, accumulating on the surface, consumed by local 
and momentary egoisms. What is beneath, what is the 
full and sated body upon whose surface they effer- 
vesce? An anonymous, sterile and inert body, a certain 
stock whose worth is determined by the universal body 
without organs of capital, which measures everything 
and distributes all the pleasures and pains. Itself just a 
fund of capital, then. This kind of dehumanized, de- 
phallicized, insignificant . . . entity is the final product 
of capitalism. I was going to say: this kind of subjec- 
tivity—but what there is here is not a subjectivity, but 
a split, fragmented, dismembered, disintegrated field 
of momentary subjectivities, forming in pleasure and 
pain. Schizophrenicized subjectivity. 

And it is this kind of schizo personality that goes off 
to the savages. Not to live with them as among broth- 
ers and sisters. Not to find real men, and real women, 
finally, to fill up that aching hole, that phallic lack you 
have made of yourself. But to feel the sun in the empty 
savanna, to stand in antedeluvian landscapes un 
marked by all history, malignant bush country, whit- 
ish plains without contour Or dimensions where there 
is nothing moving but the termites and the tsetse flies, 
the squalor of eternity. 

And to collect pictures, some beads and neck hang- 
ings, some fetiches, some warthog's teeth, to stick in 
your mouth, to suck, and toget in some hours flying a 
private twoseater over the Mountains of the Moon, 
parasailing alongside the Indfan Ocean, scuba-diving 
in equatorial waters. Putting together your own plea- 
sure chains, out of the debris of civilization, not 
according to its codes, by bricolage. Like savages do. 

But driven by a libido that wants to wander off to 
the land where there are those who are kissed by the 
green mamba, who are strong enough to be chosen by, 
and to hold the embrace of, the leopard. 

—February, 1978 



was despolredly crying. I moved 
closer to talk to him when our 
guords hod left us alone for a 
moment ond I learned that at the 
marine Academy they hod tor- 
tured his wife In o terrifying 
manner; they cutoff her hands at 
the wrists with o hocksaw. cous- 
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she died within a few minutes. 
He had olso seen them cut a 




—Translated by Tom Goro 
Testimony of Emo Poroilorlto. re- 
corded by the Argentine Com- 
mission on Human Rights. 



Mr. Mitiione, head of the United States 
Agency for International Development's 
public safety program in Montevideo^ 
was killed by Uruguay's Tupamaro guer- 
rillas following his Kidnapping in 1970. At 
the time, the State Department denied 
charges by leftists that Mr. Mit none had 
participated in the torture of political 



offidaYpartfdpated' 



tions, I'd say no, because the unfortunate 
beggars who were being tortured had no 
way of answering because they were 
asked no questions. Ihey were merely 
guinea pigs to show the effect of electric 
shock on different parts of the ftunran 



Wafeitown, Conn., in the early 50's and 
speaks perfect English, said that the in- 
teirogation courses brought by Mr. Mit 
rione involved the use of electric shocks, 
special chemicals an d modem psyeftolog- 



"The special horror of the course was 
Its academic, almost clinical atmos- 
phere," he recalled. "Mitrione was a pet. 
feclionist. He was coldly efficient, he in- 
sisted on economy of effort. His motto 
was: The right pain in the right place at 
the right time.' A premature death, he 
w»uld say, meant that the technique had 

The. Uojyofti'nme?, W <i,W8 
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The Persian Poems 



jjIjId to koou) 
(Post sUrm: cut off the £ W ( JiJ 





have. 


...11 

y 


boy 




want 


...1)0 


S£.€. 


...JjoT 


cornE. 


V: 

* ; 


UtUL Up 




eat 




rob 




kidnap 




kia 


. liijlD 

/ 


know 



(Present st^mn: 
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* p Verbs ending "id" ^ "id":) 

f. ...^ boy 

t Verbs ending H!^', "ad* lose ;d*: 

Ito Verbs ending "ft", "St" lose, "t 11 : ) 

; ...^ kid 

■;(oo Verbs ending "est; "eft ; "off, and "ad " 
lose this suitable:) 

...jlo knouJ 

: ((5.V Irrecyjlars - rrnost o( therm : ) 

■ j j - .-.,b. 

r ■ ■ - ... j^-i -sec 
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j> ') beat up 

...jg rob 

...jl) kidnap 

Ji^ jjLib to have. TanEy 

jjb- j/jb^ to buy TanEy 

^b- jjjuu!^ to toont Taney 

^jt> o'ho to see Janey 

^6- j/x^T to cormE JaOFy 

^t? 0V5 to beat up Tansy 
^*t> to Eat Jan&y 

^h- j^i^J? to rob TanEy 

ji* to kid nop Janey: 

^6- i yl&!S tok\LL Jooty 
qj<b- jjlyb -to knoio Taney 
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estate, into Enqtish:) 
sttrud to tht simoLduinc) ship's £D- 
;s -ihat coere. carrying une alonq i and 
fitecl I shou(dn>£ have. I should 
£ grabbed a buoy and \upmpzd ovtr- 
ir^- and f 10996 d down a passing framf 
carry rme 5-f.raighi back £0 tht Athens 
[ton and I hi airport. 

? QjvLxL) cL^jm \A 1. 

Is thtrL a black bead hexi? 
I Mrs (JanEy), i£b nsar. . 



UmJU 



p. This hwdtsn'i Jam Y >s. {tft. fh.s h£od 
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isn't tht property of Jaoey.) 

Ctwi jLi- oi^j' ^ |^ ^5^| 

q. ThtrLQarmony black htods in the.cS 
of Tehran. 

5. The. struts ore. block. "You haven't fu 
for a (.009 UnDe. You forest houj incrcdiWl 
sensitive, voo ore.. You hurt. Hurt hurt 1 
hurt hurt hurt. You vmExt the. nicest qu^ 
in the uorld and \pu fall in love, loitb hi J 
\po do and you rmanage to get. into his 11 
boost and voo aland before, birm A air I l± 
pots herself out on aline. /I cjirL uho ail 



■■■■■ 



or hoto sht's suppose to qo about 




jii sticks Wlf lo front of tht qoy : 
teri I an-n ; understood: do n/oo uant rmt? 
lib, thank y>u. Slu did ft- Thtrt she is. What 
does sht.do nouy? Uhtrt dots six 90? She 
U3QS a stupid qirl : she iDtnt and offered 
teL^o^k^ord^, to somneont u>ho didn't 
want htr. That's not stuped. The. biqaest 
.pain \r, thi uorid is fetling but sharper is 
^hi pain of the 5£lf. 
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OS's jfote. 
G>. Is there, any .frssh rm££it ? 

7. Y&s Mrs, but yoor rrn&ot is bdttr than 

8. Is there, any .fate.? 
^ Y&s Mrs, yoor^att is better than Jai 

; lo. w flU the people ar£ content. » | 



Jdr>£>f is not content/ 

,Tlu swottesi boiLdioq on this strut is 
John's corvfc. 

i. This oorter i/tfe biggest in Persia. 
H. Host people are uorkirs or borrns. 
is. The streets are block. 

, Is there any fresh rmeat ? 

lliilM 

ii « . » » * • • * • * * 



Richard Foreman 

14 Things I Tell Myself 
when I fall into the trap 
of making the writing 
imitate "experience" 



The art. . . aims to reflect something that "stands under" 
experience, rather than experience itself. 
Each situation we are in, each experience, quivers with 
the different 

not-yet-known-how-to-use 
ways in which the materials of that situation might 
otherwise be combined, organized, set to work upon each 

Against that free-play of elements as a backdrop, one 
(in life) makes one's choice of act, thought, gesture 
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(a choice always rules by the need to echo, imitate or 
extend previous choice-patterns in order that that 
choice shall fit within the pre-defined limits of 
the rational.) 

But! It is those continually REJECTED choices of the 
backdrop, never articulated yet always present as the 
un-thought 'possible', which give plasticity and depth 
and aliveness to what is chosen. 
Our art then, to discover the secret of liveliness, shows 
by example 

not— what choice to make (as does all theater 
which imitates 'actions') 

but— shows, concretizes, that which— though 
lit cannot be chosen— stands under 
what is chosen, so that choice is alive and 

The not-thought, the purposeless, which nourish all activity 
and experience. The acts of the play are then a series of 
acts and gestures not-chosen in life, which for that 
very reason serve as the roots of life's (or should we 
say consciousness's) liveliness. 

2. 

The audience must watch not the object, not the invention, 
but the way in which the object twists, is displaced, 
distorted. 

But the important thing is to realize there 

is no agency responsible for this twisting, this 

distortion— there is a groundless displacement which 

is the very source of the play's meaning, and the 

very seat of consciousness (concretized by the play) itself. 

This groundless twist, picks up the objects at hand 

and fills them for a moment, gives them being for a 

moment, and then lets them fall back 

into the sea of the non-manifested. 

This groundless twist is the energy without a source 

about which we cannot speak— only ride its back as it 

were. The one choice we have is either 

seeing and experiencing— which means 
having no contact with the generating energy 
or standing-under seeing and experiencing, 
and so being where energy is; mis-matched 
with it— but the double condition of 
being-there and not matching (i.e. distorting 
it) being the only real condition 
of self-reflexive 'knowing', which the play 
—also mis-matched but being-there, knows. 

3. 

Our art then= a learning how to look at 'A' and 'B' 
and see not them 
but a relation 
that cannot be 'seen' 



You can't look at 'it' (that relation) 

because 
it IS the looking itself. 

That's where the looking (you) is, doing the looking. 
4. 

The compositional principle is NOT 

only write that which allows itself to be 
deflected by the world (which world includes 
the act of writing, of course). 

Most stuff you might write wouldn't be so deflected 
(and so must be rejected). Either it would be too porous, 
the world going through it without deflection; 
or too heavy, it wouldn't budge— or it's in a sealed room 
where the world doesn't even notice it— hence no 
contact and no deflection. 

Writing is also the invoking (of the gap, the mis-matching, 
which is where we are as consciousness, and which 
is a force). The invoked energy or force isn't what 
gets written. It arises, then in the staging, but it 
isn't in the staging. 

The writing invokes the force WHEN that writing is then 
staged, so long as that staging is such that it allows 
the force to come. The staging doesn't make it (the 
force) but the staging gets the writing (which is the 
original invoking) out-of-the-way in the proper way, so 
that-then the force can be-there. 
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The force IS disassociation, consciousness, displacement, 
a groundless 'twist'. ... so it is there and not there. It is 
'other', it is 'possibility'. . . . not as a category, but as 
a force. 
5. 

Writing has not a subject 
(aimed for) 
but is a being-responsiveness, to the currents 

within it as it generates itself. "It" is 

writing thru me, and it is doing other 

things also so try and show those other things. 
It's not the item; it's how one slides off it, 

leaving a wrent in the fabric. 
Theme: that slidingness: which can't be said, because 

to say IT would be to nor-slide off IT being said. 

6. 

One must find ways to sacrifice 'what comes' to one 
in the writing. 

Offer it up. . . to what Gods? 
Destroy it as useful to us in daily life as-it-is. Rather 
serve it up to the elsewhere in us. 

The play is then a ceremonial ground. Certain operations 
are performed. Not to tell (you) something. Not to take 
(you) elsewhere. But an important and significant 

which you watch or not watch. 
But it isn't there for you or for me, it's for the 
benefit of someone else, hidden within us both, who 
needs to be fed so that everyday you and me can still 
be alive in a way that has plasticity and aliveness of 
thought and perception. Understand, it's not a question 
of refining the GOALS of thought and action, but of 
keeping the process itself grounded in a. kind of energy 
that makes the process itself want to continue. 
7. 

In writing (as one takes dictation from what wants to 
be written) the received is twisted. It (the received) 
looks at itself through the twist (which is yourself) and it 
(not-you) gets a sense of itself and proceeds. 
And then that which proceeds. . . is received, twisted, etc., 
and the process continues and a text is generated. 

8. 

I'm lying on the bed. 
Looking toward the window. 
The curtain moves in the wind 

A motorcycle noise in the street stops some other 

process of watching going on in me. 

1 write that down. 
Desire plays through me for a moment. 
Music from a window across the street and the sound 
of water running in the tub. 



A level. Everything level for a moment. 
The writing is a certain thing 

The action of wind, etc., noticed but not thought about, is 

The writing is imprinting 

a certain noticing 

on a certain existent system. 
It never matches. 

That's why displacement is a rule, and a generative 

principle. 



I make a model for the way it is. 
One can't express the real experience. 
Experience is one kind of making. 
Saying is one kind of making. 
The gap between is, of course, the source, the fuel. 
Mis-match 
Displacement. 
So I don't (try not to) notice thought 
But rather the gap between experience and thought 
input output 

What I write (notate) is the gap. 

9. 

The plays are about what they do. 

Which is to concretize (show) a certain sort of 

system which goes-on in me. 

In which lived moments. . . .are open to displaced 
energy which is objectified as an energy that wants 
to handle and penetrate the object, and that handling 
and penetration twists, displaces, 
distorts the object (which is the lived moment). 
As a result the lived moment is denied as a self- 
sufficient experience .... and re-constituted as an energy- 
exchange which, as it leaves the evidence of its being 
on the page being written, is no longer an experience but a 

In the beginning: the mark. 
That mark, that concretized evidence is, for me, heavier, 
denser than experience itself . The play is an energy 
diagram in four dimensions. A condensation of what 
goes on in me, objectified. 

[ don't make pictures evoking the experience of things, 
but notate what circles through us, leaving 
a residual grid that makes experience then possible 
(registerable). That grid . . . made intense ... is the 
work of the play. 

Experience is then burned up, petrified, sacrificed on 
that intense grid of the play. 
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10. 

Within the play as an object, there must not be 

'A' theme, because one theme or meaning closes the doors 

on all others— and ALL THEMES AND MEANINGS MUST BE 

PRESENT AT ALL MOMENTS. 

The organization of the composition should dis-organize 
the ego (which is what wants a theme to be-at-home in) and 
evoke in the self the dispersed self (in which ALL themes 

(Simple dada & surrealism don't do that. Nonsense, 
irrationality, don't do that, they don't dissolve the ego, 
they are rather anti-bodies which, injected, 
strengthen the ego. They wall themselves in from 

the world as non-sensical or supra-sensical, which 

only increases the need and ability of the ego to 
define its territory as against 'external', irrational territory.) 




The OBJECT of the play, then, is to make the spectator 
be like the play 

(or recognize that he is like the play) 

I am like the play 

(We are what interferes with us. Result, a kind 
of self-knowledge. But whose self-knowledge? 
There is no who. Only knowledge.) 

11. 

Always, at the beginning (which means finally) a sentence 
wants to write itself. 

Then, that sentence suggests a next sentence, because of 
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habits of association, because of a world in which we 
are trained, taught that jone thing must lead to another, 
that there are paths to be followed like responsibilities, 

To escape that. 

Write the sentence that wants to be written. 
But then pull away from it— or from the inherited 
associations and commands and rules that 

Pull away f rom it. Let something that interferes. . . 

the sentence, as it emerges or in the next moment, 
as you look at it. 
There must be no theory of writing. The writing is 
the phrase or gesture that floods one and wants to be written. 
But then, there must be 

A theory of what to do af ler the writing has 

had its way and written itself as a word or sentence 

The 1st moment: 

What floods one. Then, twist it. Find 
ways to inhabit it, plant it 
in the world NOT as a tool, 
not as a lever to move the known in 
known ways, but to turn it into a 
self -reflexive item, around which a 
whole new world crystallizes. 
The 2nd movement 

In staging. . . interfere. Let 
the sentence be so crystallized, 
become s« intensely itself, reflecting 
itself. . . that interference actually 
FEEDS it 

Strengthens it in 
its clear uniqueness by being 
not-it in a subtle and 
interfering way. 

12. 

The choice is to discover what is (clarity) by seeing 
desire at work (not simply letting desire produce, because 
its products often cloud seeing), 
There is a choice— either seeing desire at work 

Form production (which is to cover over what-is with 
'what should be'). 
Make desire-energy produce a structure that is self-reflexive. 
That is, make desire as it produces, produce the right 
form, which is a form that will see itself (so that we 
can see, through it, since the desire is us, what-is-there). 
Is that not form production? Not really, because we 
are not speaking of willing a certain form and 
then 'using' desire to fill it. 



We are speaking of working on the desire itself, 
through conscious displacement, distortion, employing 
a strategy of identifying with what-interferes. 
Then. . . what is produced has the 'right' form whatever 
the form of what-is-produced. Because when the desire 
is producing. . . through identifying with what 
interferes there is a displacement, it doubles itself 
and so mismatched it sees itself. And the play is isomorphic 
with that activity of twisting, splitting — looking at itself. 
And the play at work is clear, not producing a form 
but producing a doubling, a displacement which is a real mirror, and 

13. 

The meaning is in the suppositions that start one: 
In my case, small bits of experience and thought interfered 
with— 

how the unconscious and the world (the same) get-in-the-way, 

and how that interference is allowed. 

The texts strategies for allowing the world to interfere. 

And making that interference one's own, as an 

oyster makes a pearl of the interfering, irritant, 

grain of sand. 
Now— what is interfered with is NOT a project, or 

but just being-there in one's self. 

If it is a narrative or project that is interfered 

with, then the self is still there. 

But interfere with just-being-there and the 
self is dispersed 
14. 

So. . . Each moment has a different meaning, each moment a 
different theme. The piece is about making oneself available 
to a continual barrage of meanings and themes, so that 
one is transformed into a being 

spread, distributed 
a different configuration of the self. 
The composition always implies, no, no the meaning is 
not here, but elsewhere, spread. The piece is always 
pointing away from itself. Meaning is equally distributed, 
everywhere. Classical art, everything is focused in on 
a certain theme, points to the center, each moment 
cohering. Here— each moment takes off in a different 
direction. 

The unity is the procedural way of turning away 
from the center. There is displacement, continual 
replacement of one meaning with another. 
There is a sequence of a certain sort of item, called 
'possibleness of manipulation'. There is a straining 
after certain figures that the mind-as-a-body 
wants to articulate in space. 



Exemplary titles: Book of Levers 

Action at a Distance 
Theme: Showing that mental acts take place on a surface, 
not in the depths. 
Depth as the ultimate fantasy. The ultimate 

evasion. Linked, of course, to a concept of 
center. So de-center. Displace. Allow thought 
to float up from the depths and rest on the 
surface. Look at it. . . handle it. Match 
your life to it, . . as does the play. 
The play, finally, must be fed and 'controlled' 
by a multitude of sources. As many as there are 
'sources' of experience in one's own life. 
That multiplicity, acting in concert, becomes the 
'unity' of the process of continual displacement. «nly 
work to make sure no single displacement escapes 
the immediate interference which must arise in the 
next moment, allow no single displacement to begin 

to build a wall around itself and form its own 
kingdom, its own order of being. Such a 
kingdom or order would be a return to the sleep 
of experience within which most art keeps us forever 



Seth Neta 



To-Ana-No-Ye 
Anorexia Nervosa 

Anorexia Nervosa: A term we can discard, latin modular medical lingo 
identifying cipher of authority locating an anti-social practice (self starvation) 
within the field of disease/disorder/danger/crime. Medical business label. 

That day we often heard dogs barking some distance away. We assumed we 
were near a village and two comrades went to investigate hoping to get some 
water. They returned a few hours later, reporting there was no village. It 
seemed odd, a dog but no village; we 

We had a strict routine at the training camp. Early each morning we did 
tough exercises. While the cold weather lasted our group did them in the 
barracks, the others, however, trained in the snow. Then we changed for 
inspection and afterwards did marching drills. We also had an intensive course 
in Russian. On weekends we were taken to museums and historical sites. 

One morning as we rested under some trees, a youth with his cattle 
approached. We didn't want him to stumble on us as news of the presence of a 
large number of well armed Africans in the area would spread very fast. 
Bef ore we could decide what to do he stopped and sat down by a creek some 50 
yards away. Our troubles weren't over however. His cattle kept grazing closer 
and closer to our position. We'd silentlychase them away so he wouldn't come 
after them but soon they'd graze close to us again. 

anything, then to have control over your body becomes a supreme 
accomplishment. You make out of your body your very own kingdom where 
you are the tyrant the absolute dictator." In this frame of mind not to give 

Some will talk about it when they start to express their disgust with the 
female body 

later in college became quite popular, was disturbed by not feeling like her 
own person in relation to others. She described one episode: "I was sitting 
with these people but I felt a terrible fragmentation of myself. There wasn't a 
person inside at all. 1 tried with whoever i was with to reflect the image they 

Behavior Modification 

Professor Arthur Crisp (St. Georges Hospital, Tooting, London): 

I said provided you achieve certain goals you will be rewarded in certain ways, 
and unfortunately she still felt that she couldn't keep to this contract. 

BBC TV: And how did it work out, what were the rewards? 
Herr Crisp: Well the rewards were, for a start she was treated in bed as are 
most cases of this degree of severity and the arrangement was that when she 
reached a certain weight she would be allowed . , uh . . the sort of reward 
would be a visitor or two visitors or a telephone by the bed, and so it 
progressed so that at a certain stage she was allowed out of the bed for several 
hours, and out of bed for half a day, fully up, clothed, able to move around 
the ward, go to occupational therapy, and so it progressed. 



Occupational Therapy Reward 

The treatment/cure of anorexics is the process by which the Clinic/Hospital 
(medical production) through behavior modification, drug therapy, 
psychotherapy, and hyperalimentation (forced feeding which bypasses the 
mouth and digestive organs intravenously) returns/enslaves the anorexic to a 
healthy body capable of fulfilling the role of consumer/producer (producer of 
children, new workers, new consumers) prescribed to all organisms in a 

factory whose product is healthy bodies. 

ROSA CHIDOR 



The clinic here is 
ROSA RIKE 
ROSA MEINS 
DORA KOLWEZI 
ROSA MORO 



ROSA DORA 
ROSA DORO 
DORA MEINS 
DORA MOURN 



ROSA SHIDORA 
ROSA YEMEN 
ROSA AD 



DORA MORO 
ROSA ADORO 
DORA ROSO 
ROSA KOLWESI 



disease/desire/disorder 

anti-organism 

ANTI-CORPORAL/ANTI-CORPORATE 

the body/arena for the exercise of control 
sex identity /de-identify 
ill/veil 
a job for medicine 



ANA-CORP-I-A Videotapes: Interview- 
treatment, texts read to the camera, 
hyperalimentation monologues: 



THE REVENGER'S TRAGEDY, Tourner 
NEO COLONIALISM, Kwame Nkruma 

HOLGER MEINS, THE STRUGGLE CONTINUES, Red Army Fraction 
KEEP FIT TO EAT RIGHT, Adelle Suicide 



PARIS MATCH 2 June, 1978 HORREUR A KOLWESI 



POEMS OF AGHOSTINO NETO 



The Hunger Bisease 
a f- 

-Tret Golden-Gage— 

The Enigma of Anorexia Nervosa 
Hilde Bruch, MD. 
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Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
1978 
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COERCIVE STRENGTH OF HUNGER STRIKES 
Holger Meins 
Rosa Meins 

be "in." All of a sudden everyone in school was wearing a nylon jacket around 
I960. Then the FDJ 4 did something about these parkas, these caps that we had 
bought. They had security groups, and the FDJ groups stood in front of the 
school and took away our nylon jackets. They argued that the jackets were 
stained with the blood of the Vietnamese— which was certainly possible. Well, 
this is where a whole process is ignited— a real problem: one starts to become 

Menstrual rhythm prison 

control over bleeding 

Brasch: Right from the beginning it was. To be honest I was rarely with my 
parents. My earliest years— up until I was four— were spent with a family of 
Social Democrats, who were workers and lived near the East train station. 

lowering temperature 

coma/orgasm 

forms, especially the kind of uniforms you have in the People's Army. Of course 
you end up with a frustrating situation— and it's the same in jail or parochial 
schools where there are young boys without any girls, something especially im- 
portant when you're between 11 and 15. Regarding homoerotic relations: that's 
possible, but I didn't see much of it. You're usually so pooped that you don't 
much worry about your sexuality, outside of the usual masturbation scene. Our 
teachers were mixed; about 70 percent I'd say were officers and the other 30 
percent civilians, biology or chemistry teachers'. The pressure to perfoim was 
pretty much the same one you find in similar schools. The year was divided into: 
September, which was the beginning of the school and trainingyear, to January; 
then the annual winter camp in February, where we went into the mountains, 
into barracks in an isolated area, where we learned to ski and to shoot on 
skis and things like that. And during the same time we still had classes. Then we 
went back for more instruction and military training. In June we had the so- 
called summer camp on the Baltic Sea where we went on maneuvers with tanks 
and other things like that. And during that time there was no school. After 

weight loss is measurable progress 

consuming and excreting is work 

NGC: Could you tell us more about the circumstances which caused this? For 
instance, these jackets, One doesn't become reactionary or progressive all of a 
sudden because of jackets. There are issues where things come to a head. 

POLITICS OF THE TREATMENT 



THE FEMALE BODY IS NOT BEAUTIFUL 



§bh Sadamerika fliegt nur Ml 
die bequemsten bessel. 



Andre Cadere UMke Mefrlhof 

Boy with Stick 

Armed 
Anti-Imperialist 
Struggle 



,re IOTRINGER: How would 

(eflne your work? 

e CADERE: It's on indepen- 



1ft very difficult to ^say. 

i tho Western cultural sys- 
o 0 F a ronc™ a wlfhout C mVnoy! 



oclal system. But I don't 
to ploy the Idealist. The 
Is to penetrate the predoml- 



'8 In New York where he i 



West Germany: post-fascist state, consumers, culture, 
metropole-chauvinism, mass manipulation through 
media, psychologic warfare, Social Democrats. The 
GUERILLA is a politico-militaristic organization 
within illegality. It struggles aligned with internation- 
alism, the Internationale of the liberation movements 
waging war against imperialism in the third world and 
in the metropoles. These liberation movements are the 
avant-gardes of the world proletariat fighting in arms. 

Reality can only be perceived in a materialistic 
way related to struggle— class struggle— war. Revolu- 
tionary action— no matter how it is brought about— 
will always be understood by the masses. Words are 
senseless, outrage is no weapon, it takes action. 

The Guerilla has no real viewpoint, no basis from 
which to operate. Everything is constantly in motion, 
so is the struggle. Struggle comes out of motion, mov- 
ing on and is moving on. All that matters is the aim. 
The guerilla perceives class struggle as the basic prin- 
ciple of history and class struggle as reality, in which 
proletarian politics will be realized. 

Man and woman in the guerilla are the new people 
for a new society, of which the guerilla is the "breed- 
ing cell" because of its identity of power, subjectivity, 
constant process of learning, action (as opposed to 
theory). So guerilla means collective process of learn- 
ing with the aim to "collectivize" the individual, so 
that he will keep up collective learning. Politics and 
strategy are within each individual of the guerilla. 

(Speech of Ulrike Meinhof on Sept. Is, Ii'74, in 
Moabit Prison, West Berlin, on (he escape of Andreas 
Baader from prison.) 



Armed Anti-Imperialist Struggle and the Defensive 
Position of the Counterrevolution in its Psychologic 
Warfare Against the People 

Anti-Imperialist Struggle 

Anti-imperialist struggle, if not meant to be mere- 
ly a phrase, aims at destroying the imperialist system 
of powers — politically, economically and in 
.militaristic terms; the cultural institutions through 
which imperialism provides homogenity of the ruling 
elites and the communications systems for its 
ideological predomination. 

Military destruction of imperialism means 

on the international level: destroy military alli- 
ances of U.S. imperialism around the world; in 
Germany, destroy Nato and Bundeswehr; on the na- 
tional level: destroy the armed formations of the state 
apparatus, embodying the monopoly of violent power, 
of the ruling class, its power within the state; in 
Germany, police bundesgrenzschutz, secret service; 

economically means destroy the power structure 
of multinational companies; 

politically means destroy state and non-state 
bureaucracies, organizations and power structures — 
parties, unions, media— which rule the people. 

Proletarian Internationalism 

Anti-imperialist struggle here is not and cannot be 
a national liberation struggle— its historic perspective 
is not socialism in one country. Transnational organi- 
zations of capital, world-gripping military alliances of 
U.S. imperialism, cooperation of police and secret 
services, international organizations of ruling elites 
within the power range of U.S. imperialism— are 
matched on our side, the side of the proletariat, of 
revolutionary class struggles, of the liberation strug- 
gles of third world peoples, of urban guerilla in the 
metropoles of imperialism: by proletarian 
internationalism. 

Since the Paris Commune, it has been obvious 
that the attempt of onepeople in an imperialist state to 
liberate itself on a national level will call for revenge, 
armed powers, the mortal hatred of the bourgeoisie of 
all other imperialist states. 

"One people suppressing others cannot emanci- 
pate itsdf, " Marx said. The urban guerilla, RAF (Red 
Army Fraction) here, Brigate Rosse in Italy, United 
Peoples Liberation in the U.S. receive their military 
significance from the fact that they can, aligned with 
the liberation struggles of the third world peoples, out 
of solidary struggle, attack imperialism from the back 
here, from where it exports its troops, its weapons, its 
training personnel, its technology, its communications 
systems, its cultural fascism for the suppression and 



list of? 

C: H consists of these round 

conform to a precise definition 
and ore structured In a specific 



cording to a mathematical sys- 
tem of permutotlons, within 
which I Introduce an error each 
time. There Is a dialectical rap- 



Once the boton Is comp/ef- 
Is your work done? 

There must first of all be 
reality of work. I sell this 
k; I make my living from It. 



Mother than depending* on the 
gafieiy circuit for exposure and 

very mobility of what you do— a 
staff, a pilgrim's sfoff— In order 
to establish your own network. 
C: That's true. I can go to the 
Museum of Modern Art or to eas- 
tern's and present my work wlth- 
ut anyone Inviting me. 

If If were an orthodox 



C: No, because there Is an 
Indissoluble dialectical bond be- 

The canvas has a recto and a ver- 
so. It Is made for the wall and It 



only form you can Imagine for 
mobile art, for nomodlc art? 
C: It Is nomadic, but of 

paratus without being Invited, 
that Is to say, without being a 



put a monkeywrench I 
C: Yes, that's H. 
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C: Obviously. 11 is not be- 
come I 90 to Coitelll's thot I om 
exhibited there. Nothing con 
prevent me from being concrete- 
He con throw me out, and H'i In- 
teresting li he does. This hos 
happened elsewhere, and In 
other circumstances. When the 
Institution defends Itself, It be- 
comes, In no uncertain terms, 
brutal and oggresslve. 



artists? 

C: Yeah. You see, one a 
ways speaks of galleries and mi 
seums, but the artists, at lea) 
those who are caught up In It or 



t: The fact (hat you con 
short-circuit the traditional chan- 
nels by showing up In the best 



permits you fo benefit eauc 
from all the prestige of the n< 
mof circuit 

C; Altogether, and I've noth- 



hortg your baton on the wall; 
you'll end up cooling It |ust like 
everyone else." It was consid- 
ered on opportunist's activity. 

bit In Europe, thank God, and In 
plenty of Important places. Mu- 
seums have bought my work. But 
regordless of all that, I continue 
to hong out with my stick. And 
this Is where It really becomes 



exploitation of third world peoples. This is the 
strategic destiny of the urban guerilla: in the backlands 
of imperialism, to bring forth the guerilla, the armed 
anti-imperialist struggle, the people's war, during a 
long process— because world revolution is surely not a 
matter of a few days, weeks, months, not a matter of 
just a few people's uprisings, no short-term process i 
not taking over the state apparatus— as revisionist 
parties and groups imagine or rather claim, since they 
really don't imagine anything. 



About the Term "National State" 

In the metropoles the term "national state" is a 
fiction, no longer having any basis within therealityof 
the ruling classes, its politics and power structure, 
which have no equivalent even in language border- 
lines, since millions of labor emigrants can be found in 
the rich states of West Europe. Rather through inter- 
nationalization of capital, through the news media, 
through reciprocal dependencies of economic develop- 
ment, through enlargement of the European com- 
munity, through crisis, an internationalism of the 
proletariat in Europe eminates even on the subjective 
level — so that union apparatuses have been working 
for years already at its suppression, control, 



completely 
erything, i 



The fiction of a national state, which the revision- 
ist groups with their form of organizing cling to, is 
matched by their legalistic fetishism, their pacifism, 
their mass opportunism. We hold against them not the 
fact that members of these groups come from the petit 
bourgeoisie, but rather that in their politics and organ- 
izational structure they reproduce the ideology of the 
petit bourgeoisie to which internationalism of the 
proletariat has always been foreign, and which has— 
and this cannot be different because of its class posi- 
tion and its conditions of reproduction— always 
organized itself complementarily to the national bour- 
geoisie, to the ruling class in the state. 

Arguing that the masses are not yet ready reminds 
the U.S., RAF and captured revolutionaries in 
isolation, in special prison sections, in artificial brain- 
wash collectives, in prison and in illegality, only of the 
arguments of the colonial pigs in Africa and Asia for 
over 70 years: black people, illiterates, slaves, the 
colonized, tortured, suppressed, starving, the peoples 
suffering under colonialism, imperialism were not yet 
ready to take their bureaucracy, industrialization, 
their school system, their future as human beings into 
their own hands. This is the argument of folks who are 
worried about their own positions of power, aiming at 
ruling a people, not at emancipation and liberation 
struggle. 
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The Urban Guerilla 

Our action of May 14, 1970 (freeing Andreas 
Baader from prison), is and will remain the exemplary 
action of the urban guerilla. It does/did combine all 
elements of the strategy oi armed anti-imperialist 
struggle: it was the liberation of a prisoner from the 
grip of the state apparatus. It was a guerilla action, the 
action of a group, which turned into a military- 
political cell because of the decision to undertake the 
action. It was the liberation of a revolutionary, a 
cadre, who was essential for the set up of the urban 
guerilla — not just as every revolutionary is essential 
within the revolution, but because even at that time he 
incorporated all that was needed to make the guerilla, 
military-political offensive against the imperialist state 
possible: decisiveness, the will to act, the ability to 
define oneself only and exclusively through the aims, 
along with the keeping of the collective process of 
learning of the group going, practising leadership from 
the very beginning as collective leadership, passing on 
to the collective the processes of the learning of every 
individual. 

The action was exemplary because anti-imperialist 
struggle deals with liberation of prisoners, as such, 
from the prison, which the system has always signified 
for all exploited and suppressed groups of the people 
and without historic perspective other than death, 
terror, fascism and barbarianism; from the imprison- 
ment of total alienation and self -alienation, from 
political and existential martial law, in which the 
people are forced to live within the grip of imperialism, 
consumer culture, media, the controlling apparatuses 
of the ruling class, dependent on the market and the 
state apparatus. 



C Yes, If Is rofher twisted. 



II differently You're ^ sort of 

world, Tnd what's <r morl, < one 
who would have his little studio 
downtown like anyone else. 

I: Hove you considered mov- 
ing Into and living In a gallery, 
being there every day with your 
work? If you squatted long 
enough, you might provoke 
some real trouble. Whereas If 
you only poss through. v . 
C: It's one ol the possibilities 



to have a pocket-sized piece, be- 



l: Do you hove poeket-slied 

that I wos going to exhibit in the 
Menn Gallery In Paris, which Is 
an extremely well-oH place. 
Whot's more, t had had caitans 
ol invitations sent Irom Yugo- 
slavia. Yugoslavia's the home ol 
real bohemian bastards, these 
folks Irom the East, ond they 
dared to show their baton at 
Monn's, amidst the good French 



entered, took ''out my little 
pocket-piece ond placed It on the 
nice corpet, on the lloor. Every- 



L: Do you hove great big 
pieces os well? 

C- Melt a large work, a really 
big piece, in agroup show where 
I obviously hod not been Invited. 
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time, the organizer took It all in 
stride and asked me to leove my 
work with him. Another time, I 
found my work in a closet. That 
was fine with me— I see no rea- 



and Ihej wen 
noylng asshole. Great. But wa 
that one of Codere's works w 



e, the New York 



pletely deny that chorge.^lt's 




The guerilla, not only here— (his was not different 



ThaCs rather Incriminating in Brazil, in Uruguay, in Cuba and w 
" ihing): I'll hove to —always emanates from nothing; the first phase of its 
set-up is the most difficult; insofar as coming from the 
bourgeois class, prostituted of imperialism, and the 



(louohi 



!i" attack on msfifu- proletarian class which the latter colonized offers 
nothing thai could be useful in this struggle. There is a 
group of comrades, having decided to take up action, 
to leave the level of lethargy, verbal radicalism, of 
sysreitn^ strategic discussions, which become more and more 

nonsubstantial, to fight. But everything is still miss- 
is Whot must be a bit per- ing— not just all means; it only becomes evident at this 
alaxlng to people Is fhot you out- point what kind of a person one is. The metropole 
ehoH™ " I "nd then 'oulllw individual is discovered, coming from the process of 
oHwnhout a dYlng""o*&etf°on. decay, the mortal, false, alienated surroundings.of 
i think thot's rather living in the system — factory, office desk, school, ur f 



versity, revisionist groups, apprenticeship and short- 
term jobs. The consequences of the separation 
between professional and private life show up, those 
of division of labor among intellectual and physical, of 
being rendered incompetent within hierarchically 
organized processes of labor, of the psychic 
deformation caused by the consumer society, of the 
metropole sociely having moved into decay and 
stagnation. 

But that is us, that is where we come from; bred 
by the processes of elimination and destruction in the 
metropole society, by the war of all against all, the 
competition between each and everybody else, the sys- 
tem ruled by fear and pressure for productivity, the 



Same of one at the expense of somebody else, the 
leparation of the people into men and women, young 
and old, healthy and sick, foreigners and natives and 
the fight for reputation. And that is where we come 
from: frotn the isolation of the suburban home, the 
desolate concrete public housing, the cell-prisons, 
asylums and special prison sections. From brain-wash 
through the media, consumerism, physical punish- 
ment, the ideology of non-violence; from depression, 
sickness, declassification, Insult and humiliation of the 
individual, of all exploited people under imperialism. 
Until we perceive the misery of each of us as consti- 
tuting the necessity of liberation from imperialism, the 
necessity of anti-imperialist struggle and understand 
there is nothing to lose by destroying this system, but 
everything to win in the armed struggle: the collective 
liberation, life, humanity, identity; that the concern of 
the people, of the masses, the assembly-line workers, 
the bums, the prisoners, the apprentices, the poorest 
masses here and of the liberation movements in the 
third world is our concern. Our concern: armed, anti- 
imperialist struggle, the concern of the masses and vice 
versa— even if this can and will prove to be real only 
during a long-term development of the military- 
political offensive of the guerilla, the unleashing of the 
people's war. 

This is the difference between truly revolutionary 
and only presumably revolutionary, although in 
reality, opportunistic politics: our concept is based on 
the objective situation, the objective conditions, on the 
real situation of the proletariat, the masses in the 
metropoles — which includes that the people, no matter 
of what material status, are within the grip and under 
the control of the system from all sides, the oppor- 
tunistic viewpoint is based on the alienated conscious- 
ness of the proletariat— we rely on the fact of 
alienation, which constitutes the necessity for 
liberation. "There is no reason," Lenin wrote in 1916 
in opposition to the renegade pig Kautsky, "to assume 
seriously, thai the majority of proletarians could be 
united in organizations. Secondly— this being the main 
point—the question is not so much about the number 
of members of an organization but the actual, ob jec- 
tive significance of the politics: does it represent the' 
politics of the masses, does it serve the masses, Le. the 
liberation of the masses from capitalism, or does it 
represent the interests of the minority, the accord with 
capitalism? We cannot and nobody can figure out 
exactly which section of the proletariat follows and 
will follow the social chauvinists and opportunists. 
Only the struggle will prove that, the socialist revo- 
lution will finally decide that, but it is our obligation, 
if we want to remain socialists, to go deeper to the 
lowest masses, to the real masses: this constitutes the 
full significance of the struggle against opportunism 
and the entire contents of this struggle. " 




L: There's a certoln derisive 
side to whof you do thot colls to 
mind, besides Kofko, the punk 
rock set and what they're Into. 
C: The British punks, yes. I 
like them. Theyklss off and drink 
their beer. They don't give a 
damn. They live on the outside. 



L: With no more thought tor 
authority. . . 

C; Not even the anarchy of 
authority, not even dropping 
bombs. It's reolly naive. 
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C> They ore totally Indifferent. 

L: Which Is no* exoclly your 

In who! you do. no provocation. 
Your provocation adheres closely 
the movement of the system. In 
foci, you're even more system- 
atic than the system, which Is 
why you give the Impression f hot 



enough. : 



petty e. 
you nop 



more drab, whereos It's tl 
speetoclor side of the pun 
that interests me. 



L: If you were to consider 
positively your relation to o cer- 
tain conception of ort, do you 



this system In which one noils o 

C: I think thot this is some- 
thing thot hos never been done 
In this woy throughout the his- 
tory of pointing, this son of dlo- 
lecticol relationship between o 
work and the world, between o 
work end Its spoce. It is o differ- 
ent mechanism, and for that rea- 
son It permits o different activity. 



certain woys of living ort, OS op- 
posed to living off ort. A new ort 
of living. Obviously, your bofon 
could be offoched to o woll for- 
ever, but It Is only truly meaning- 
ful os o port of your activity. 



ing ot ol against thot. And there 
ore people who do III There's o 
California aitist who's been do- 
ing It for six yeors. We met In 
Germony In 1972, and it changed 




volution. The 
ve reloted to 




The Guerilla is the Group 

The function of leadership in the guerilla, the 
function of Andreas in the RAF is: orientation — not 
just to distinguish in every situation the main points 
from the minor ones but also in every situation to stick 
to the entire political context in all aspects, never to 
lose sight, among details, technical and logistic, single 
problems, of the aim, the revolution, on the level of 
policies of alliances, never to forget the class question, 
on the tactical level, the strategic questions; this 
means: never to succumb to opportunism. It is "the 
art of combining dialectically moral rigidity with 
smoothness of action, the art of applying the law of 
development to the leadership of revolution, which 
turns progressive changes into qualitative steps," 
Duan said. It is also an art "not to withdraw with 
fright from the immenseness of one's own purposes," 
but to pursue them rigidly and unwaveringly; the de- 
cisiveness to learn from mistakes, to learn first and 
foremost. Every revolutionary organization, every 
guerilla organization knows that. The principle of 
practice demands the development of such abilities — 
every organization, which bases its concept upon dia- 
lectic materialism, which has the aim of the victory in 
the people's struggle rather than the set-up of a party 
bureaucracy, partnership within power of imperialism. 



We do not talk about democratic centralism, since 
urban guerillas, in the metropole federal republic can- 
not have a centralistic apparatus. It is not a party but a 
political-militaristic organization, developing its func- 
tions of leadership collectively from every single unit, 
group— with the tendency to dissolve them within the 
groups, within collective learning. The aim is always 
the independent, tactical orientation of the fighter, the 
guerilla, the cadre. The collectivization is a political 
process, noticeable everywhere, in interaction and 
communication, in learning from one another in all 
work and training. Authoritarian structures of leader- 
ship lack material basis in the guerilla, also because the 
true, i.e. voluntary development of the productive 
energy of every individual contributes to the effective- 
ness of the revolutionary guerilla: to intervene in a 
revolutionary way with weak energies, to unleash the 
people's war. 
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L: So he displays a work that 
Isnl even his? 

C- Exoctly. It's rough, li s ex- 
Iromely difficult. 

L: This ortlsf, then, Is no« 
only alienated from existing 

art, which Is not his own/ 
C: . He. Is equally alienated 
from his own personality. He 
does away with himself. It'srath- 



grlm's tloH. II Inspires 
hang but, to trove I. to ro 



yourself hove encountered? 

more hostility. People «ay to 
them, "Oh, so you're one of Co- 
der.'* fans! A little Codere!" It's 
much worse for them. I know 
one fellow who suffered a nerv- 
ous breakdown. I told him, "If 
you want to buy it, thot's your 
business. But I don't advise you 
to carry it. Watch out, It's don- 



it In that world, and he really 
oelleved In It. He ended up hav- 
ing a fit. As for the California art- 
ist, he's really off the wall) 

you re'reol'y'off 1 rfleTol'l? ' h ' nk 
C: They can, yes, but ulti- 
mately they soy . . . 



oll^vou're 



opposed to the gallery system? 



ployed. So they say, "O.K., we'll 



Psychological Warfare 

The principle of psychological warfare, in order 
to instigate the masses against the guerilla, to isolate 
the guerilla from the people, is to mystify the material, 
real aims of revolution, which matter— liberation from 
the rule of imperialism, from occupied territories, 
from colonialism and neo-colonialism, from dictator- 
ship of the bourgeoisie, from military dictatorship, 
exploitation, fascism and imperialism and to distort 
through personification psychologization, to make the 
perceivable nonperceivable, the rational seemingly ir- 
rational, the humanity of revolutionaries seem inhu- 
man. The technique is: instigation, lies, dirt, racism, 
manipulation, mobilization of the hidden fears of the 
people, of the reflexes of existential fears and super- 
stition in regard to uncomprehended authorities, be- 
cause of non-perceivable power structures, all of 
which have been burnt into the flesh through decades 
and centuries of colonialism and exploitative control. 

In the attempt of the pigs to destroy through psy- 
chological warfare, through personification and psy- 
chologization the thing: revolutionary politics, armed 
anti-imperialist struggle in the metropole federal 
republic and their implications on the consciousness of 
the people, they make us seem to be what they are, the 
structure of the RAF as that one by which they 
rule — the way their power apparatuses are set-up and 
function: being Ku-Klux-Klan, Mafia, CIA and the 
way the character masks of imperialism and their 
puppets force through their interests: by blackmail, 
bribery, competition, protectionism, brutality and the 
path across dead bodies. 

In their psychological war 
count on the merging of pressi 
the fright, which the system b 
everyone, who is forced to sell his 
to be able to exist. They count o 
dromes: anti-communism, anti-i 
pression, religion, authoritarian school systems, r; 
ism, brain-washing through consumer culture and 
imperialist medias, reeducation and "wirtschafts- 
wunder", having been directed against the people for 

The shocking thing about the guerilla in its first 
phase was the shocking thing about our first action, by 
having people act without letting themselves be de- 
termined by the pressure of the system, without seeing 
themselves with the eyes of the media, without fear. 
Folks acting based on true experience, their own and 
that of the people. For the guerilla relies on those 
facts, which the people suffer from every day: exploi- 
tation, media terror, insecurity of living conditions in 
spite of most refined technology and greatest wealth in 
this country — p.sychic illnesses, suicides, child molest- 
ing, distress of schools, housing misery. The shocking 



are against us, the pigs 
■e for productivity and 
into the flesh of 
rking energy just 
ie instigated syn- 
i, sexual re- 
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thing about our action for the imperialist state was 
that the RAF has been perceived in the consciousness 
of the people to be what it is: practice, the thing, which 
results logically and dialectically from the existing con- 
ditions — action, which as expression of the real con- 
ditions, as expression of the only realistic possibility to 
change them, overthrow them, renders back dignity to 
the people, and meaning to the struggles, revolutions, 
uprisings, defeats and revolts of the past— once again 
enables the people to have a consciousness of its 
history. Because all history is history of class struggle, 
because people, having lost sense of the dimensions of 
revolutionary class struggle, are forced to live in a state 
of no history, deprived of its self-consciousness, i.e. its 
dignity. 

In reference to the guerilla, everybody can define 
for himself, where he stands— is able after all to see, 
where he is standing, his position in the class society, 
within imperialism, define it for himself. For many 
think they are standing on the side of the peole — but as 
soon as the people start to fight, they run off, 
denounce, step on the brakes, move to the side of the 
police. This is the problem which Marx cited endless 
times, that a person is not what he claims but what his 
real functions, his role in the class society, defines him 
as, this is what he, unless acting consciously against 



Mary Doe who get the bucks, but 
ten ortists. What the hell should I 
core about their boxes ond their 
naked galleries I 

I: But you rs no less gfirtd to 
the artistic world than they ore, 
because uft/matety, what you do 
depends on a very restricted clr 
cult. Doesn't the Fact that you In 



and not only Inslda the Instltu- 
lion; to challenge the dlstrfbu- 



fravogonf, but New York It full of 



V^l.l^lflMIV f WW I 

IWiADIER-MISINHOI 
.ENGLAND COT 
PUNK, 
i3UT 

ImiEY CANT 

KILL IT. 
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m orflsflc it at emenf? 



on altogether differ- 



prior/! "Art Is this baton which I 
carry. Therefore. In the subway. 



people. Some think It's very 
beautiful, others remain com- 
pletely Indifferent. And so It 
goes. If. on the contrary, I give a 
specialized definition far "ort", 
as certain Institutions do, then I 
must show something within the 
framework of the Institution. 



with the conceptual oitfsfs. Does 
this correspond to what you 
feel? 

C: I define myself precisely 
as hoving nothing to do with the 



C: Well, there Is a connec- 

tual ait Is an historical classifica- 
tion. 

I: The Itinerary you chose to 
follow on West Broadway on 
April 8, I97S. Included not only 

C: We wonted to Include 
boutiques, stores, prestigious 
gollerles, schmaltzy galleries, 
whatever. In this way, every- 

levef— which is business. 



another, you're recognizing, first 
the some, that there are differ, 
ences between them, and you 
exploit the very focf that these 
differences exist. 



Xt first we figured we should 



the system, i.e. taking up arms and fighting, is being 
lived as by the system, has been practically instru- 
mentalized to be for the aims of the system. 

The pigs in their psychological warfare try to turn 
upside down those facts which have been rightside up 
in the guerilla action— being that the people does not 
depend on the state but the state on the people, that 
the people does not depend on stock corporations, 
multinationals, their plants, but the capitalist pigs on 
the people, that police was created not to protect the 
people from criminals but rather to protect the exploi- 
tative system of imperialism from the people, the 
people do not depend on the justice system but the 
justice system on the people, we do not depend on the 
presence of American troops and institutions here but 
U.S. imperialism on us. Through personification and 
psychologization they project upon us what they are, 
the cliches of capitalist anthropology, the reality of its 
character masks, its judges, state, prosecutors, its 
prison pigs, the fascists: the pig enjoying its alienation, 
living on torturing others, suppressing, using them, the 
: existence of which is based upon career, upward 
mobility, stepping upon, living at the expense of 
others, exploitation, hunger, misery, misery of 
billion people in the third world as well as here. 

The ruling class hates us because in spite of a 
hundred years of repression, fascism, anti-commu- 
nism, imperialist wars, the murder of nations, the 
revolution is lifting up its head again. By psychological 
warfare the bourgeoisie, the pig state has dumped 
upon us, and especially Andreas — he is the incarnation 
of the mob, the street-fighter enemy— all they hate and 
fear about the people; they recognized in us what is 
threatening them and will overthrow them: the de- 
cisiveness towards revolution, revolutionary force, 
political-military action — their own helplessness, the 
limitations of their means, once the people take to 
arms and start fighting. 

Not upon us but upon itself does the system re- 
flect in its slander against us, as all slander against 
guerilla teaches about those who produce it, about 
their pig belly, their aims, ambitions and fears. Even 
the "self-appointed avant-garde" for example does 
not make sense. To be avant-garde is a function which 
you cannot appoint yourself to nor claim. It is a 
function, which the people give to the guerilla out of 
their own consciousness, within the process of 
awakening, out of rediscovery of their own role in 
history, by discovering themselves within guerilla 
action, recognizing the In-Itself necessity of destroying 
the system as a For-Itself necessity through guerilla 
action that has already transformed it into a For-Itself 
necessity. The notion "self-appointed avant-garde" 
displays a kind of prestigious thinking, which belongs 
to the ruling class, which opts for domination— it has 
nothing to do with the function of possessionlessness 



ler to the different goller 
the various stores by nam 
we decided not to give o 



L: Personal? Aren't we folk- 

C° P *The name of a gallery Is 
first of all the name of a parson. 
We ended up reducing our Itiner- 
ary to a succession of street 
addresses. 




enough to do It— with reactions 




rrf ancXr°end'' Now 
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the reactions of the system, the escalation of counter- 
revolution, the transformation of the political martial 
law into the military martial law, the enemy betrays 
himself, becomes visible— and thus by his own terror 
makes the masses rise against him, lets contradictions 
escalate and thus forces the revolutionary struggle. 

Marighela: "The basic principle of revolutionary 
strategy under the conditions of a permanent political 
crisis in city as well as countryside is to undertake such 
a range of revolutionary actions that the enemy feels 
compelled to change the political situation of the state 
into a military one. Then dissatisfaction will seize all 
layers and the military will be the only one responsible 
for all misconduct. " And A. P. Puyan, a Persian com- 
rade: "Through the pressure of the worsening, coun- 
terrevolutionary force against the resistance fighters, 
all other controlled groups and classes will Inevitably 
become even more suppressed. Thus the ruling class 
intensifies the contradictions between itself and the 
suppressed classes and by creating such an atmos- 
phere, which will come by force of things, it pushes the 
political consciousness of the masses way ahead. " 

And Marx: "Revolutionary progress determines 
its direction when it rouses a powerful, self-centered, 
counterrevolution by engendering an adversary that 
can only cause the insurgent party to evolve, in its 
battle against the counterrevolutionaries, into a 
veritable revolutionary party. " 

When the pigs in 1972 with a personnel of 150,000 
created total mobilization in their search against the 
RAF, people's search via TV, intervention of the chan- 
cellor, centralization of all police forces with the 
federal bureau— this meant that at this point all mate- 
rial and personnel forces of this state were in motion 
because of a small number of revolutionaries: it be- 
came evident on a material level that the force 
monopoly of the state is limited, its powers can be 
exhausted, that imperialism is tactically speaking a 
man-eating monster, but strategically a paper tiger. It 
became evident on a material level that it is up to us 
whether suppression continues and it is up to us as well 
whether it will be smashed. 




Gflles Deleuze 
Politics 



As individuals and groups, we are made up of lines, lines of very different 
sorts. The first kind of line (or rather, lines, since there are many lines of this 
kind) that forms us is segmentary, but rigidly segmented; family — profession; 
work— vacation; family— then school— then army— then factory— then retire- 
ment. After each change from one segment to another, we are told, "You are 
no longer a child"; then at school, "Now you are no longer at home"; then in 
the army, "this is not a school here..." In short, all kinds of well defined 
segments, coming from everywhere, which literally and figuratively carve us 
up, bundles of segmented lines. There are also segmented lines that are much 
more supple, somehow molecular. It's not that they are more intimate or 
personal, for they run through societies and groups as well as through 
individuals. They trace out small modifications, cause detours, sketch 
depressions or outbursts of enthusiasm; yet, they are nonetheless precise, for 
they direct many irreversible processes. Rather than segmented molar lines, 
these are molecular flows with thresholds or quanta. A threshold is crossed but 
this doesn V necessarily coincide with a more visible segment o f lines. Many 
things occur along this second type of line, states of flux, micro-states of flux, 
lacking the rhythm of our 'history'. That is why family problems, 
readjustments, and recollections appear so painful, while in fact, our most 
important changes are taking place elsewhere — another point of view, another 
time, another individuation. A profession is a rigid segment, but what goes on 
behind it! What connections, attractions and rejections inconsistent with the 
segments, what secret follies, nevertheless linked to public power: a professor, 
for example, or a judge, lawyer, accountant or cleaning woman? At the same 
time, there is also a third kind of line, an even stranger one, as if something 
were carrying us away through our segments but also across our thresholds, 
towards an unknown destination, not forseeable, not preexisting. This line is 
simple, abstract, and yet it is the most complicated, the most tortuous of them 
all: it is the line of gravity and celerity, of remigration with the steepest 
gradient. This line seems to spring up afterwards, detaching itself from the 
other two, if indeed it can accomplish this separation. For perhaps there are 
people who do not have this line, who have only the other two, or those who 
have only one. From another perspective, however, this line has been present 
from the beginning, although it is the opposite of destiny: it would not need to 
detach itself from the other two; rather it would be the principal line, with the 
others deriving from it. In any case, these three lines are immanent, 



interwoven one into the other. We have as many entangled lines in our lives as 
in the palm of a hand. But we are complicated in different ways than is a hand. 
The pursuits that we call by various names (schizo-analysis, micropolitics, 
pragmatics, diagramatism, rhizomatics, cartography) have no other goal than 
the study of these lines in groups or individuals. 

Fitzgerald explains in his admirable short piece The Crack-up how life 
always proceeds at several rhythms, several speeds. Since Fitzgerald is a living 
drama, defining life as a process of demolition, his text is black, though no less 
exemplary, inspiring love with each sentence. He never displays as much 
genius as when he speaks of his loss of genius. Thus, he says about himself, 
there are first of all the large segments: rich-poor, young-old, success-failure, 
health-illness, love-indifference, creativity-sterility, in connection with social 
events (economic crisis, the stock market crash, the advances of cinema 
replacing the novel, the development of fascism, all kinds of necessarily 
heterogenious events, to which these segments respond and precipitate). 
Fitzgerald refers to these events as breakages, each segment marking or being 
able to mark such a break. This kind of segmented line concerns us on a 
particular date in a particular place. Whether it goes up or down doesn't really 
matter (a successful life built upon this model is no better simply because of 
the model). The American Dream is just as much starting out as a street- 
sweeper and becoming a millionaire as the reverse; it involves the same 
segments. Fitzgerald also says that there are lines of cracking-up that don't 
correspond with the lines of large segmentary breaks. In this case we'd say that 
a plate has cracked. Most often, when things are going well, when everything's 
going better on the other line, the crack shows up stealthily, imperceptibly on 
this new line, causing a threshold of lesser resistance, or perhaps an increase of 
a required threshold. We can no longer put up with things as we used to, even 
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as we did yesterday; the distribution of desire within us has been changed, our 
conceptions of fast and slow have been modified, and a new kind of anguish, 
but also a new kind of serenity, come to us. The fluxes subside: our health 
improves, our wealth stabilizes, our talent manifests itself; that's when the 
little crack develops, the fissure that will oblique the line. Or perhaps the 
reverse: you make an effort to improve things when suddenly everything 
cracks apart on the other line. What an immense relief! Being no longer able to 
put up with something could be a way of making progress, but it could also be 
the development of paranoia, a fear that besets the aged, or it could be a 
perfectly correct evaluation, for real or political reasons. We don't change or 
grow older in the same way, from one line to another. The supple line is 
therefore no more personal or intimate than the hard line. The microcracks are 
also collective in the same way that macrobreaks are personal. Fitzgerald goes 
on to speak of yet another line, a third line which he calls rupture. It would 
appear that nothing has changed, and yet everything has changed. Assuredly, 
neither large segments, changes nor voyages affect this line, but neither do 
hidden mutations or mobile and floating thresholds, even though they come 
close. Instead, we would say that an 'absolute' threshold has been reached. 
There's no longer any secret. We've become just like everyone else, or more 
precisely, we have made a becoming of 'everyone'. We have become imper- 
ceptible, clandestine. We have embarked upon a very curious, stationary 
journey. 

The lines, the movements of remigration are what appear first in a society in 
a way. Far from being a remigration outside of the social realm, far from 
being Utopian or even ideological, these lines actually constitute the social 
realm, tracing its inclinations and its borders, its entire state of flux. We would 
qualify someone as a marxist if he were to say that a society contradicts itself, 
that it can be defined by its contradictions, especially class contradictions. We 
would say instead that everything circulates in a society, that a society defines 
itself by its lines of remigration, affecting masses of every sort (for once again, 
'mass' is a molecular notion). A society, or any collective venture defines itself 
first by its points or flux of deterritorialization. History's greatest geo- 
graphical adventures are lines of remigration — the long marches by foot, 
horse or boat: the Hebrews in the desert, Oenseric le Vandale crossing the 
Mediterranean, the nomads across the steppes, the Great March of the 
Chinese— it is always along a line of remigration that we create, certainly not 
because we imagine or dream, but on the contrary, because we are tracing out 
the Real, and it is here that we construct a plan of consistence. Run, but while 
running, pick up a weapon. 

This primacy of the lines of remigration should be understood neither in a 
chronological sense, nor in the sense of an eternal generality. Rather, its 
significance points to the fact and the right of inopportunity: a time without 
pulse, a hecceity, like a breeze that picks up at midnight, or at noon. For these 
reterritorilizations occur simultaneously: monetary reterritorializations pass 
along new circuits; rural reterritorializations implement new modes of 
exploitation; urban reterritorializations pass according to new functions, etc. 
In this way reterritorializations accumulate and give birth to a class deriving 
particular benefits from it, capable of becoming homogeneous and recoding 
all the segments. At most, it would be neces.sary to distinguish between all 
mass movements with their respective coefficients and speeds, and class 
stabilizations with their segments distributed throughout the totality of the 
reterritorialization. The same thing acts as mass and as class but upon two 
different, intertwined lines with disparate contours. Now we can better 
understand why 1 said that there are at least three different lines, although 
sometimes only two, and even sometimes only one, all very entangled. Some- 
times there are actually three lines, btcause the lines of remigration or of 



rupture combine all the movements of deterritorialization, precipitate towards 
the quantum level, tear off accelerated particles that cross into each other's 
territory and transport them to a plane of consistency or a mutant machine. 
And then we have a second, molecular line, where deterritorializations are 
Only relative, compensated by reterritorializations that impose multiple loops 

and detours, equilibriums and stabilizations upon them, Finally there is the 

molar line, composed of well defined segments, where reterritorializations 
accumulate to form an organizational plane and pass into a recoding machine. 
Three lines: the nomad line, the migrant line and the sedentary line (the 
migrant isn't anything like the nomad). Or we could have only two lines, 
because the molecular one would merely appear in oscillation between two 
extremes, sometimes overwhelmed by the conjugal flux of deterritorialization, 
sometimes contributing to the accumulation of reterritorializations. The 
migrant allies himself sometimes with the nomad and at other times with the 
mercenary or sedentary people: the Ostrogoths and Wisigoths. Or perhaps 
there is only a single line, the line of first remigration, the border or edge which 
relativizes the second line, allowing itself to be stopped or cut into the third. 
But even then, it can be conveniently presented as the line resulting from the 
explosion of the other two. Nothing is more complicated than this line or these 
lines: Melville refers to it when he talks about tying together the dingys with 
their organized segmentarity, about Captain Ahab in his germinal and 
molecular animal state, and the white whale during his wild escape. Let us 
return to the realm of signs we were talking about earlier: how the line of 
remigration is eliminated in despotic regimes; how during the Hebronic reign, 
now endowed with a negative sign, a positive but relative value was discovered 
and dissected into successive events... These are only two possible 
illustrations, there are so many others dealing with the essence of politics. 
Political activity is an active experiment because we never know in advance 
which direction a line is going to take. Make the line break through, says the 
accountant: but that's just it, the line can break through just about anywhere. 

There are so many dangers; each line poses its own problems. The danger of 
both rigid segmentarity and the line of 'breakage' shows up everywhere. For 
not only do these lines concern our relationship with the State but also with 
every power mechanism that leaves its trace upon us, all the binary machines 
that dissect us, the abstract machines that encode us. These rigid segments 
regulate our way of seeing, acting, feeling — our entire realm of signs. It's very 
true that nationalist states oscillate between two poles: the first, liberal, since 
the State is nothing more than an apparatus directing its abstract machinery 
and the second, totalitarian, since the State takes the abstract machinery upon 
itself, thus tending to become confused with it. The segments which divide us 
and which order our lives are in any case marked with a rigidity that reassures 
us, but which also turns us into the most fearful, the most impitiable, the most 
bitter of ail creatures. The danger is so widespread and so clear that we 
are often forced to wonder why we need this segmentarity at all. Even if we 
had the power to do away with it, could we do so without destroying 
ourselves? Especially since this segmentarity defines the very conditions of our 
life, including our human organism and even our rational capacities. The 
prudence which should be used to guide this line, the precautions needed to 
soften it, to suspend it, to divert it, to undermine it, all point to a long process 
which isn't carried out simply against the State and its powers, but also against 
itself. 

The second line poses just as many threats. It is not sufficient to have 
attained or traced a molecular line, to have been carried away on a supple line. 
For here again, our perceptions, actions, passibns and our whole system of 
signs are involved. Although we may encounter on a supple line* the same 
dangers endemic to the rigid lines, they appear in miniature, disseminated or 



perhaps molecularized: the little Oedipi of communal living have replaced the 
family Oedipus; continually changing relationships of force replace power 
mechanisms; cracks replace segregation. But worse still, the supple lines 
themselves reduce and provoke their own dangers: a threshold crossed too 
quickly or an intensity become dangerous because it is no longer bearable. The 
proper precautions weren't taken. This is the 'black hole' phenomenon, a 
supple line rushes into a black hole from which it cannot emerge. Guattari 
speaks of micro-fascisms that exist in a social realm without necessarily being 
attached to the centralized apparatus of a particular State. We have left the 
banks of rigid segmentarity, but we haven't found a more unified regime, 
where one individual buries himself in the black hole and becomes dangerously 
confident about his situation, his role and his mission. This proves more 
worrisome than the certitudes of the first line: Stalins of little groups, 
neighborhood justice-fighters, micro-fascism in gangs, etc.... Therefore we 
are obliged to say that the true revolutionary is the schizophrenic, and that 
schizophrenia is actually the collapse of a molecular process into a black hole. 

It would be wrong to consider it enough to finally chose the line of 
remigration or rupture. First of all, this line must be traced and we have to 
learn how to trace it. The line of remigration carries its own danger which is 
perhaps the worst of all.""Not only do these, the steepest lines of remigration 
run the risk of being closed off, segmented and engulfed by black holes, but 
they additionally run the risk of becoming lines of abolition and destruction, 
of themselves as well as of others. The passion of abolition... Even music! 
Why does it evoke in us such a desire to die? It's just that all the examples of 
lines of remigration that we've mentioned so far appear in the works of our 
most favorite writers; how then do they turn out so badly? Lines of remigraton 
turn out badly not because they are imaginary, but precisely because they are 
real and move within their reality. They turn out badly not because they are 
short-circuited by the other two lines, but because they themselves secrete a 
particular danger: Kleist and his double suicide, Holderlin and his madness, 
Fitzgerald and his self-destruction, Virginia Woolf and her disappearance. 
When these lines lead to death, it is because of an interior energy, a danger 
bred from within and not a destination that would be their own. We should 
ask ourselves why, along these lines of remigration which we consider as real, 
does the metaphor of war so readily come to mind, even on the most personal 
and individual level? Holderlin on the battlefield; Hyperion. Kleist, who 
throughout his entire work repeats the idea of a war machine needed to battle 
against the State apparatus; but also, in his life, the idea of a war which must 
be carried out ultimately leads to his suicide. Fitzgerald: "I felt as though I 
were standing alone at twilight on a deserted shooting range". 'Critique and 
Clinique': life and a work of art are the same thing; when they join the line of 
remigration, they belong to the same war machine. A long time ago, under 
these same conditions, life ceased being personal and the work of art ceased 
being literary or textual. 

War is certainly not a metaphor. We all suppose that the war machine has a 
completely different nature and origin than the State mechanism The war 
machine probably had its origin in the conflict between the nomadic shepherds 
and the imperial sedentary peoples. This implies an arithmetic organization in 
an open space where men and women distribute themselves, as opposed to the 
geometric organization of the State which divides up an enclosed space. Even 
though the war machine is very similar to geometry, it is a very different 
geometry from that of the State, a sort of Archimedian geometry composed of 
'problems' and not of 'theorems' like Euclid's. On the other hand, the power 
of the State doesn't depend upon a war machine, but upon the functioning of 
the binary machines that run through us and the abstract machines that encode 



us: an entire 'police force'. Interestingly enough, the war machine is 
penetrated by animal and women states of flux, these states of flux that are 
imperceptible to the warrior. (Cf: the secret is an invention of the war 
machine, in opposition to the 'publicity' of the despot or the statesman). 
Dumezil has often insisted upon this eccentric position of the warrior in 
relation to the State; Luc de Heusch shows how the war machine comes from 
the exterior to rush towards an already developed State. 1 Pierre Clastre, in a 
definitive text, explains that the function of war among primitive groups was 
precisely to conjure up the formation of a State apparatus. 1 We'd say that the 
State apparatus and the war machine neither belong to the same lines, nor 
construct themselves upon the same lines, whereas the State apparatus and 
even the conditions that provide for coding belong to the rigid segmented lines. 
The war machine follows the steepest lines of remigration coming from the 
heart of the steppes or the desert and thrusting itself upon the empire, like 
Ghengis Khan and the Emperor of China. The military organization is one of 
remigration (even the one that Moses gave to his people) not only because it 
consists in escaping something, or even in making the enemy run, but because 
everywhere it goes it traces a line of remigration or deterritorialization which 
resolves itself into a line with its own policy and strategy. Under these 
conditions, one of the most considerable problems facing the State is to 
integrate this war machine into the institutionalized army, to make it a part of 
the general police (Tamerlan is perhaps the most striking example of such a 
conversion). The army is never more than a compromise. The war machine 
could become mercenary, or it could become appropriated by the State in its 
very attempt to conquer it. But there will always be a tension between the State 
apparatus, with its demand for self-preservation, and the war machine, with 
;-its project to destroy the State, its subjects, and even to destroy or dissolve 
':; itself along the line of remigration. If there is no history from the point of view 
? of the nomads (even though everything happens through them), if they are like 
"the noumens or the unknowables of history, it is because they are inseparable 
from this project of abolition which makes nomadic empires disappear as 
quickly as individuals, at the same time that the war machine either destroys or 
iabandons itself to the service of the State. Briefly, each time the line of 
>| remigration is traced out by a war machine, it converts itself into a line of 
;gabolition, destroying itself as well as others. This is the particular danger of 
"Hhis type of line that entwines but doesn't confuse itself with the preceding 
4 dangers. This occurs to such an extent that each time a line of remigration 
' turns into a line of death, we are not dealing with an interior pulsation, as for 
example, a 'death wish', but rather, with a conjunction of desire which 
activates an objective or extrinsically definable machine. Therefore, it is not 
simply metaphorical to say that each time someone.destroys others as well as 
himself, he has invented his own war machine along his lines of remigration: 
the conjugal war machine of Strindberg; the alcoholic war machine of 
Fitzgerald. The entire work of Kleist is built upon the following realization: 
there is no longer any war machine equal in size to that of the Amazons; the 
war machine is only a dream that disintegrates and makes room for one's 
national armies. The Prince of Hambourg: how is it possible to reinvent a new 
kind of war machine? Michael Kulhaas: how can lines of remigration be traced 
when we know very well that their path leads us to destruction, to double sui- 
cide? Lead my own war? Or rather, how can I evade this last trap? 

Differences do not occur between individuals and groups, for we see no 
duality between the two types of problems: there is no subject of enunciation, 
but every proper name is collective, every conjunction is already collective. 
The differences between natural and artificial are no longer apparent as long 
as the two belong to the same machine and are interchangeable. The case is the 
same between spontaneity and organization, as long as the question deals with 
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modes of organization. Nor is it any different between segmentarity and 
centralization, if indeed centralization is an organization form which depends 
upon a type of rigid segmentarity. These effective differences take place 
between lines even though they are all imminently intertwined into one 
another. That's why the question of schizoanalysis, pragmatism or 
micropolitics itself is never one of interpretation but only of questioning: 
which lines belong to you, as an individual or group, and what are the dangers 
of each line? I . Which are your rigid segments, your binary machines and 
your codes? For these are not givens. We are not only carved up by the binary 
machines of class, sex or age, but there are also other machines that we never 
finish shifting around, inventing without knowing it. And what risk would we 
run if we did away with them too quickly? The organism itself wouldn't die, 
since it too possesses binary machines all the way down to its nerves and its 
brain. 2. Which are your supple lines, your fluxes and your thresholds. What 
is the totality of your relative deterritorializations and correlative 
reterritorializations? And the distribution of your black holes? What are they 
like, where is the little beast hiding itself and where is the micro-fascism 
flourishing? 3. What are your lines of remigration at that point where the 
fluxes conjugate, where the thresholds reach a point of adjacency and rupture? 
Are they still alive or have they already been assumed into a machine of 
destruction and autodestruction that will recreate molar fascism? A 
conjunction of desire and enunciation could be folded into the most rigid lines, 
into their power mechanisms. There are other conjunctions with only these 
lines. But other dangers lie in wait f or each of us, f rom the most supple to the 
most vicious, of which we alone are the judge, as long as it is not too late. The 
question, "How can desire wish for its own repression?" doesn't really pose 
an actual theoretical problem, but it does present many practical problems. 
There is desire as soon as there is a machine or a 'Body without Organs'. But 
bodies without organs are sometimes like empty, hardened envelopes, because 
they have overthrown their organic components too quickly: 'overdoses'. 
There are cancerous and fascist Bodies without Organs, in black holes or in 
machines of abolition. How can desire thwart all of this, while continually 
attempting to combat these dangers with its own plan of consistence and 
immanence? 

There is no generalized recipe. There are no more global concepts. Even 
concepts are hecceities and events in themselves. What is interesting about 
concepts like 'desire' or 'machine' or 'conjunction' is that they can be defined 
only by their variables, and by the highest possible number of variables. We 
are not in favor of concepts which are general and therefore as useless as 
hollow teeth: THE law: THE master, THE rebel. We aren't here to account 
for all the deaths and victims of history, nor for the martyrs of Goulag. "The 
revolution is impossible; but since we are thinkers, we must think the 
impossible, because in the final analysis, the impossible only exists in our 

There was never any question of revolution, spontaneous Utopia or State 
organization. When we challenge the model of State apparatus, or of party 
organizations which model themselves upon the conquest of this apparatus, we 
do not necessarily regress to the opposite extreme, a natural state full of 
dynamic spontaneity, nor do we become 'lucid' thinkers of an impossible 
revolution, deriving pleasure from the fact that it is impossible. The question 
has always been organizational, never ideological; is it possible to have an 
organization which is not modeled on a state apparatus, even if it anticipates 
the State of the future? Can we therefore propose a war machine composed of 
lines of remigration? In opposing the war machine to the State apparatus, in 
dealing with any conjunction, whether musical or literary, we must evaluate 
the degree to which we approach the opposing poles. But how can a war 



machine be modern in any way? And how can it deal with its own fascist 
dangers faced with the totalitarian dangers of the State? How can it deal with 
its own dangers of self-destruction faced with the conservation of the State? In 
some ways it's very easy, it's done every day and it happens by itself. The 
mistake would be to say that there is a global State which is master of its plan 
and guardian of its traps. Then a form of resistance, taking on the form of the 
State, will betray us, smother and fragment itself by its disintegration into 
partial and spontaneous local struggles. Even the most centralized State is not 
at all master of its plans. It is an experimenter, making injections here and 
there, finally unable to predict anything at all. Even State economists consider 
themselves incapable of predicting an increase in monetary supply. American 
politics are clearly obliged to proceed by empirical injections and not at all by 
apodictic programs. State powers conduct their experiments along these 
different lines of complex conjunction, leading to experimenters of another 
kind, with baffled expectations, tracing the active lines of remigration, looking 
for the conjugation of these lines, augmenting or slowing down their speed, 
creating little by little the plan of consistence, and a war machine which 
measures with each step the dangers to be encountered. 

Our situation is characterized by both what is beyond and what is within the 
State. A large abstract machine which encodes monetaiy, industrial and 
technological fluxes is formed by what is beyond the State, by the development 
of the world market, the power of multi-national societies, the outline of a 
global organization and the extension of capitalism throughout the entire 
social body. At the same time the means of exploitation, of control and of 
surveillance become more and more subtle, dif f used and, in a way, molecular. 
Workers of the rich countries necessarily take part in the looting of the third 
world, and men necessarily take part in the exploitation of women, etc. But the 
abstract machine and its malfunctions are no more infallible than nation States 
which don't correct mistakes within their own territory, let alone in the 
movement from one territory to another. The State no longer has the political, 
institutional or financial means to combat or resist the social counterattacks of 
the machine. It is doubtful that it can rely forever upon old social forms, like 
the police, armies, bureaucrats (even unionized), collective equipment, schools 
and families. Following lines of gradiency and remigration, enormous 
landslides occur within the State affecting mainly: territorial divisions; 
mechanisms of economic control (new unemployment and inflation); basic 
regulatory structures (crisis in the schools, unions, army, women, etc.); 
recovery demands which are becoming qualitative as well as quantitative 
(quality of life instead of 'standard of living'), all of which constitutes what we 
might call the right to desire. It is not surprising that all kinds of interests, 
whether they be minority, linguistic, ethnic, regional, sexist, or juvenile, 
regarding the world-wide economy or the conjunction of the nation States, are 
being questioned in a very immanent manner, not only by outdated groups but 
also by contemporary forms of revolution. Instead of betting on the eternal 
impossibility of revolution and the fascist return of a war machine in general, 
why not believe that a new type of revolution is about to become possible? 
And that all types of mutant machines are living, engaging in warfare, coming 
together to trace out a plan of consistence, to undermine the organizational 
plan of the World and its States? For once again, the World and its States are 
no more the masters of their plans than the revolutionaries are condemned by 
their mutant project. Each piece plays together in a very uncertain game, "face 
to face, back to back, back to face. ..." The question concerning the f uture of 
the revolution is a bad one, because as long as we insist on it there are those 
people who will refuse to become revolutionaries. And this question is 
purposefully repeated in an attempt to divert our attention from the matter of 
real concern, the stages of popular, germinal, revolutionary activity in every 
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m?TY ways 



Syntax: arrangement of the army (Norman Brown). Language free of syntax: 
demilitarization of language. James Joyce = new words; old syntax, Ancient 
Chinese? Full words: words free of specific function. Noun is verb, is adjective, 
adverb. What can be done with the English language? Use it as material. Materi- 
al of five kinds: letters, syllables, words, phrases, sentences. A text for song can 
be a vocalise: just letters. Can be just syllables, just words; just a string of 
phrases; sentences. Or combinations of letters and syllables (for example), letters 
and words, et cetera. 

Empty words has IV parts (or Lectures). Part I has phrases, words, syllables and 
letters obtained by subjecting the Journal of Henry David Thoreau to a series of 
I Ching change operations. Part II omits phrases. These and words are omitted 
in Part 111. Part IV has only letters and silences. Thus the text as an entity is a 
metamorphosis from a language already without sentences to a spoken (and 
sometimes vocalized) music. 

In this ms. each event (syllable or letters]) is numbered. Lecture III has 4006 
events. Some of these are followed by a sign for liaison ( C )• In a reading these 
connected events are pronounced with a single breath. A new breath is taken for 
the next event(s). A period followed by the sign # indicates a silence, the length 
of which is concluded when a running stopwatch reaches a 0 or 30. The parallel 
lines (//) do not affect a performance but indicate the ends of lines in the type- 
script. Underlined syllables or letters (e.g. event 27, ru) are vocalized rather than 
spoken. They were italics in the Journal of Thoreau from which this mix was 
obtained. The Roman numerals refer to the volumes of the Journal (1-XIV). 
The Arabic numbers are page numbers. Since each volume begins with pg. 3, 2 is 
added to each number, the number of pages in the volume being related to the 
number 64 in order to make the I Ching chance operations determinative. The 
numbers within squares (e.g. event 8, \2\\ ) indicate indentations in the type- 
Making music by reading outloud. To read. To breathe. Changing frequency. 
Going up and then going down: going to extremes. Establish (Part I, II) stanza's 
time. That brings about a variety of tempi (short stanzas become slow; long be- 
come fast). To bring about quiet of IV (silence) establish no stanza time in III or 
IV. Not establishing time allows tempo to become naturally constant. Instead of 
going to extremes (as in I and II), movement toward a center (III and IV). 
IV: equation between letters and silence. Making language saying nothing at all. 
What's in mind is to stay up all night reading. Time reading so that at dawn (IV) 
the sounds outside come in (not as before through closed doors and windows). 
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Jean-Jacques Phil Glass 

Abrahams interview 
Fuck the Talkies 



This film doesn't want to be anything other 
than a gigantic remake of the joyous exit from 
the Lumiere ("light") factories, considered the 
first and last of all films, because it contains 
from its veiy outset all other possible films. The 
genius of the Lumiere brothers, with their 
prodigious names and family name (to which we 
must associate the name of their city) is to have 
had the perceptiveness - earlier they worked to 
perfect the sensitivity of the photographic 
material sold by their father— to capture the 
basic desire of the Nineteenth Century: to get 
out of the factoryl And to have invented the 
machine which realizes that desire, permitting 
Jean-Jacques Abrahams lives in Belgium. After 
twenty years of analysis, he decided to secrete a 
tape recorder in his psychoanalyst's office: 
"...A schizophrenic Hash .... with the insertion 
of a desiring-machine, everything is reversed" 
(Deleuze and Guattan, Anti-Oedipus , Viking 
Press: New York, 1977, p 56./ As punishment, 
Abrahams was confined to a psychiatric hos- 
pital. He escaped and published the now cele- 
brated transcription of his "psychoanalytic 
dialogue" in J. P. Sartre's Les Temps Modernes. 
Since then, he has published L'Homme au mag- 
netophone ISagittaiie: Paris, 19761. The text 
which we publish here has not appeared in 
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Sylvere Lotringer: There seems to be in 
Western culture a distinct reversal of pri- 
orities. Any element of continuity, unity, 
melody, syntax, etc. is being broken down. 
This is basically what I refer to as schizo- 
phrenia; but in political terms, not in clini- 
cal terms. Now what you are doing appears 
to be, from the outside, very structured — 
incredibly structured — but what's interest- 
ing is that it is structured in quite a 
different way. The emphasis is not at all the 
same as it used to be, but is closer to maybe 
music in medieval times. What brought you 
then to put into question certain priorities 
in Western music? 

Phil Glass: Now there are two ways of 
talking about it. One is just the technical 
way in terms of music and I don't really 
think that's what we're talking about. Per- 
haps more important is why one is thinking 
about music in this way in the first place. 
I've been thinking about this problem for 
some time. I became curious about this way 
of listening to music that I'm involved in, 

this way. I have to tell you that for years I 
did it without thinking about it at all. Like 
a lot of people I was operating very much 
in terms of an instinct to make a certain 
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st disadvantaged, to again 
ts of light for each 
other. Instantly they returned our name to us by 
giving us theirs: we are all supports of light and 
the children of this brotherhood of Auguste and 
Louis. Thus we see from the beginning that the 
invention of cinema is a remake. We're through 
with the insatiable cry of the mirror of recogni- 
tion, "What's new?" (found on every second 
page of Shakespeare). Besides, the first film 
was immediately remade twice (we cannot be 
mistaken as to the intention). That first film was 
also the only film in the entire history of cinema 
for which there was probably no prepared script 
to pass from the idea of subject to realisation; 

The remark concerning their name enables 
us to understand why it could only have been 
produced thanks to the specific structure of the 
French language and of the vocation by which it 
marks those who use it, that this fantastic 
progress could have been achieved in order to 
complete the liberation of humanity from the 
preceding centuries of boredom, obscurity, and 
heartbreaks. When the film is projected, the 
rs are directly connected to the desire 
a angles; the 



: any idea of impoverishment 
guages were concerned right 



who needed it the sphericity of things which are 
only produced among men. There is no "else- 
where", unless it is there where we imagine that 
representations are better than here where our 
conscience remains encumbered with boundar- 
ies and feels unable to represent them to itself 
unless as still incomplete and insufficient. 

But the cinema, upon its invention, inher- 
ited the complex dominating the Nineteenth 
Century, Fabrice's, equally connected to the 
structures of our language. Literary romanti- 
cism, scripturary of those who feel they were 
born too late and who didn't have the chance to 
experience the revolution or the Napoleonic 
epic. Likewise, there were those who weren't 
around on that day in 1896 in Lyon, because 
that day, like Sartre's grandfather Schweitzer, 
they were posing for pictures at Nadar and thus 
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kind of experience. It was only later on that 
I began to try to find out what the experi- 
ence was really about. What was helpful 
was discovering the extremes of reactions 
to this. People got very angiy about having 
to listen to music in this way. I thought that 



What sort of people? 
Glassj Well, other musicians. Actually 
there is a mechanism involved. It's a 
perceptual mechanism that makes this 
music different from other music. Let's 
start with something that's very obvious, 
which is the very extended sense of time. 
People will say, "Oh! Was that really ten 
minutes long? 1 thought it was an hour" or, 
they say, "Was that really an hour? I 
thought it wa.s ten minutes." In terms of 
our traditional Western music, there's 
somethingradically different about it. That 
is one of the first things you notice. There 
is a perception of time in Western music 
that's very related to the West. We've made 
assumptions that music more or less takes 
place in this kind of time frame. In fact one 
of the real inspirations for me in doing this 
kind of work was to find that there were 
other time systems that were operating. I 
would say they are perceptual systems. You 
find them in other cultures and you find 
them in experimental music. You don't 
find it very much in traditional Western 
music. Western music tends to work in a 
time system which 1 will call a colloquial 
time system. 

Most of the music we listen to is writ- 
ten in a period of about seventy years. This 
music proposes a way of listening which 
models itself after the events of our ordi- 
nary life; that's what I mean by colloquial 
time. Now it may be an abridgement of it 
or a compression of it but it's modeled af- 
ter it. I'll give you a very simple example: 
the tradition of violin concertos — Sibelius, 
Beethoven, any one of those. The psycho- 
logical mechanism of those pieces is this: 
The violin represents an entity. As we listen 
to it we become involved with the entity 
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imprinted fifty years of delay i 



all humanity, which w 



barely missed initiating the murder of that hu- 
manity: the TALKIE! It is time to reveal that it 
was nothing more than the first talking film that 
set off the Crash on Wall Street, that incredible 
event for which we have never found an expla- 
nation. King Vidor had, unfortunately, perfectly 
grasped the sinister thrust of the talkie. Hallelu- 
iah is the story of a cheater, of a man who kills 
his brother (Cain- Abel), of a woman of "ill re- 
pute", who becomes a bigot, then relapses into 
debauchery, and finally, scenes of collective 
hysteria. In order to understand the effect of 
panic on the property-owning whites that this 
first talkie had (it couldn't help but produce an 
overwhelming effect, after thirty ' 



exalt- 



Finally, with regard to the Crash of '29, let's 
clarify a capital psychological element; the intro- 
duction of voice puts an end ti 



The silent film had permitted the folly of a 
stock system where no one cared or needed to 
see the securities that were bought and sold in 
more and more fantastic quantities. The talkie, 
which abruptly reintroduced sin, guilt, religious 
moralizing (the talkie remade the fortune of re- 
ligions, the myth of the "father" and other 
gibberish like this!) brings back St. Thomas' 
complex, an unheard of uneasiness because the 
voice has as its impact the bringing into doubt of 
credulity, whence the crisis of credibility and its 
crumbling. 



ment that we experience as the e; 
of the piece. The violin becomes the hero of 
the drama. To put it in very simple terms 
when we listen to Mendelsson or Beetho- 

lin. When we listen to the piece we get con-, 
fused. We think we're the violin. It's like 
identifying with the actor on the stage. I 
call it colloquial because it has to do with 
everyday life. For example the Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven is modeled after our 
own world we live and move around in. It's 
telling a story in the same way that we tell 
stories about our lives and the way our 
daily life is a story. It's just a story. I think 
that all the Beethoven symphonies are 
story, all the Tchaikovsky symphonies are 
story, all the Mahler, all this, it's telling a 

Now when I say it's a model I mean it 
doesn't happen in the real terms that we 
live in; it happens in a model of it so we can 
maybe compress a whole lifetime into a 

cally, that doesn't matter. The model is the 
thing. Maybe Brueckner takes longer than 
Scarletti but the model is the same. It 

hour. The psychological model has to do 
with narrative story telling. Right now, 
start looking at Satie or Phil Glass {I put 
myself in pretty good company; how do 
you like that?) or a whole generation. The 
thing that makes people angry with us is 
that the mechanism is not the same. Right 
away they're in a different world. 

At this point, the mid-twentieth 
century, we can say that musical experience 
has been completely packaged for two or 
three hundred years in a certain way. To 
open that up is like opening a door: we all 
have the key to that door, but if you try 
another door, in fact, you find there isn't 
any key of that kind at all. It's a different 
area, and what's interesting about it is that 
it corresponds exactly to what happened in 
the plastic arts and in the theatre arts. For 
example, in sculpture, with si 
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on the Biblical myth of a world where everything 
was created by the voice. Suddenly surging 
foith from the screen, the voice undoubtedly 
had on Americans an effect just as terrifying as 
that of the divine voice raining down on the 
Hebrews worshipping the golden calf. 

It is not surprising that Chaplin, who 
wanted to keep on making people laugh, alone 
persisted for years in silent films. 

jf the weight of 



proven that life could do without speech; th 
talkie will prove that speech spoils everything. 

Another way of putting things in order ti 
understand the crash: during the silent film, Glass: We 



Dan Flavin, the emphasis is placed on the 
material. There's no structure to look at, 
only the pure medium of his work. The 
medium is almost the subject of the work. 
Right away he is getting away from any 
kind of imagistic and narrative way of 
working- 1 think the psychological parallels 
are very close. Once we have stepped out- 
side of that psychological mechanism or 
model which has to do with what I call the 
colloquial drama of art or making art into 
a colloquial kind of kitchen drama, then 
we're in a wholly different world. The fact 
is that at a certain point a very large group 
of people felt that we no longer could, or 
rather — that there wasn't any point, in 
working that way. It simply was boring, it 
was shitty. It was awful and we couldn't be 
bothered with it. What we wanted (and not 
only we as artists but we as listeners and as 
viewers) was an experience that seemed to 
us more in. tune with our real perceptions. I 
think that we've moved not only in our per- 
ceptions of art, but in our perceptions in 
general. We've moved so far away from 
being satisfied with modeling and narrative 
models and colloquial models that perhaps 
the extremism of our time has to do with 
trying to find an experience which goes be- 
yond the colloquial, right beyond the 
everyday world that we see. 

Hellermann: It is of interest, I think, to 
many people that this shift just seemed to 
happen. It happened to me, Fred Rzewski, 
Phil Corner, composers that had a body of 
work in other idioms, which weren 7 exactly 
narrative colloquial, but was, at that time, 
billed as avant-garde experimental. 
Glass: I think that that's what the avant- 
garde has in common. The fact that the 
languages are so different and, yet, the ex- 
periences are the same. 
Lotringer: // we can talk about this mecha- 
nism based on identification, what you call 
kitchen drama, then what would this other 
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nothing prevented the children from having fun 
anymore, everything was permitted, and the 
talkie represented the abrupt return of the 

parents, of the law, and all joy melts away; 

prohibition, ruin. 

The talkie immediately reintroduced a 
"schizophrenizing" effect in the processes of 
identifications: it instituted a predominance of 
the sound track over the visual-speech always 
narrows and limits the image, and moreover, it 
introduces a delay-speech always lags behind 
visual perception, thus the cinema reintroduces 
guilt, obedience, etc, all the tensions, the alien- 
ations coming from imperfect, vicious, tricky, 
abusive, imperious usages of speech. All of the 
super-noisy pop music aims at wiping out the 
catastrophic effect of speech, of verbiage, the 
sinister senseless yapping of the cinema and TV, 
which never ceases raising a problem of knowl- 
edge: knowing how to bawl as loudly as the TV 
set. Sound created and decoupled the overbid 
in the elevator-effect of the voice-we have all 
become operators of the elevator which carries 
the other to hell. 

The talkie, with the Depression, cast the 
world back into the blind hole. Each new film 
reproduces the effect of Hallelujah, threatens us 
with depression, with panic and can at best 
show us nothing more than those who escape 
from it, the last to have reached climax just be- 
fore the deluge. 

The talkie dumped us back into the most 
sinister part of the Judeo-Christian con-game. It 
is the end of fraternity. Do you think that it is 
mere chance that the principal novel of the 
Twentieth Century, Andre Malraux's Man's 
Fate, relates an event of 1929? Yes, the Nine- 
teenth Century novel of the crushed hero begins 
again in '29 on Bible paper. 

It is due to the talkie and the mistrust it 
engenders that people want to see the guaran- 
tee of prepared scripts (the reason why people 
like Von Stroheim made no more films after the 
talkie). 

With the silent movie, we finally loosed our- 
selves from the linear cause (all of Twentieth 
Century physics has been possible only thanks 
to the cinema), whence the poetry of the princi- 
ple of indetermination, etc... But then, once 



about these experiences i n precise ways. We 
know that we have them, and that we have 
them at certain times. Let me tell you how I 
noticed it first of all, how I got the idea that 
this was happening. It may describe the 
mechanism more completely. One of the 
first pieces I did in this way was back- 
ground music for a Samuel Beckett piece 
called "Play". I composed ten 20-second 
phrases or figures that were based on 
repetitions: repetitive modules for two 
instruments. I took six of those and 1 struc- 
tured it so that you would hear a figure for 
20 seconds and then 20 seconds of silence, 
20 seconds of music once again and 20 
seconds of silence. This went on during the 
play that lasted for 20 minutes, 22 minutes. 
That was one of my "early's"; 1 did it in 
'65. It was my first experiment with a non- 
narrative, non-colloquial art-making. 1 
went to see "Play" a number of times after 
I wrote the music; I saw it ten or fifteen 
times. The thing that struck me was that 
there would be an epiphany (do you know 
what an epiphany is? a heightened feeling) 
that would occur as I watched the play. It 
would happen several times throughout the 
course of the evening and at a different 
time every night. I thought this was very 
curious. My usual experience in the thea- 
tre was that the epiphany was built-in to the 
play so that it would always happen at the 
same time like when Othello was about to 
do whatever he does or whenever Lady 
Macbeth did whatever she did. So, what 
struck me was that I would go back to the 
play again and again and at least once in 
the course of the evening there would be 
this heightened feeling, this' catharsis. It 
happened in a different place every night 
and I never knew when it was going to 
happen but it was definitely happening to 
me. I thought this was very, very curious. 
What the hell is going on? 

Now this is in 1965. I'm in Paris. 
La Monte (Young) is in California; Steve's 
(Reich) in California. Rzewski is in Rome. 
I don't even know these guys, right? I don't 
know anything. I've never been to India, 
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I've been in N, Africa a couple of times; 
but I'm sitting in Paris listening to this and 
thinking what the hell is going on. Now it's 
obvious to me — ten or twelve years later— 
what was going on but at the time 1 had no 
idea, I was in the presence of a piece of 
work which 1 couldn't enter in any way 
through simple identification. It resisted 
the efforts of my normal instincts to 
experience it as a conf usion between myself 
and it. So there it was— resolutely impreg- 
nable through the normal approaches and 
there 1 was confronting it. Moreover, it 
seemed that the moment I gave up trying to 
be the thing that I was looking at, the pos- 
sibility of emotion arising spontaneously 
between the two of us, that possibility 
arose. Depending on my availability to this 
non-identification, that emotion would 
then present itself. I kept thinking, 
thinking, thinking about what the fuck is 
going on. First of all, I had very little help 
from writing; I didn't go to philosophy for 
the answer because I didn't understand it. 
Just thinking about it for myself, finally it 
became clear that this thing was going on. 

Hellermann: Could you say something 
about how this might relate to "Einstein on 
the Beach' '.the opera you did with Robert 
Wilson? 

Glass: The piece is 4 hours 1 5 minutes long 
so I don't think that what is offered to the 
public, or to myself for thatmatter, is the 
possibility of this spontaneous epiphany 
. . . It's not, it's more like an interfacing. 
I'm putting the piece there. They're putting 
themselves there and, if they don't expect 
iy thing, sure enough it will happen; but if 



theygc 



The problem with the traditional ways of 
experiencing music when applied to this 
kind of work and the reason why people 
are unable to understand it is that 
they go there looking for that same old hit 
that you got from Sibelius. You're not 
going to get it here because it's not built-in. 
Hellermann: Something that interests me 
very much is that Phil Corner got to these 
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the screen beginsto chatter... but the more or things by Zen-Buddhism, Harley Gaber 
less artificial, happy ending doesn't solve any- through Tao-ist thinking, Fred Rzweski 
thing, the evil that was done during the film and myself perhaps by a flip-flop out of 
remains present in the spectators' minds. It is Post-serial or indeterminate music. I was 
well known that Kubrick attempted to use the unaware of the fact that your initial ex- 
fact in Clockwork Orange that the cinema since perience had been in the theatre, when you 
March 1929 is the perfect Palovian machinery, were setting up a sort of dichotomy be- 
at nearly perfect. Pandora's Box, and it's going tween narrative dramatic and extended 
to take a tremendous effort to get out of it, time. Of course, the theatre is the last place 
The talkie is the great thief of our lives. It / would have expected you, or anyone, to 
can't help but be the imposition on the movie- have come around to the other experience 
goer of an abusive parent-child relationship, of extended time. 

That's exactly what is so serious. The silent film Lotringer: /( was not any kind of theatre 

was the possibility for mankind to rediscover in either. And any kind of company (Mabou 

itself the common language, the principle of the Mines) . . . 

unification of humanity, in a common construe- Glass: Oddly enough, theatre work seems 

tion that the talkie tumbled to the ground by act- to be part of my — to use a New York word 

ing exactly like what happened at Babel. The —karma. Or is it a California word? 

tower destroyed! Men were beginning to see Anyway, theatre seems to be something 

each other, to know each other, and doing so very natural to me. I didn't give you the 

despite, above and beyond their different Ian- whole story. At the same time I was doing 

guages. They were going to be happy. It was the Beckett piece I was working with Ravi 

just too good. There were people who saw that Shankar who, by chance, was in Paris. He 

this would make them lose their powers. Yes, was working on a film score and I was 

truly, the introduction of the talkie is the work of hired to do the notation. In my personal 

unpardonable madmen. The opacity of the history I am indebted to non-Western 

blind-spot of separation was about to disappear, music, to theatre work, and to the art of 

That's why Freud wrote Civilization and its Dis- people like Sol Lewitt and Richard Serra, 

contents and The Future of an Illusion. etc. 

It's the talkie that inaugurated the struggle 

of all against everyone, that imbricated the Lotringer: How are they connected? 

solitary crowd. Glass: When 1 was at Julliard years ago, 

Sound imposes silence on the intimate Norman Lloyd told me that all the inno- 

voices to which the silent film had begun to give vations in music have always come through 

the right of expression. We were about to get opera. He said that was because the opera 

out of the factory; evidently that didn't suit was theatre, and theatre was where you had 

everyone. Speech in the cinema bespeaks the the greatest need to experiment. I was 

spectator's indigence, his irremediable poverty really struck by that idea. 1 think it was a 

of words, always pushed back, whose absence lecture he gave for the fun of it. You know 

it reveals as possible to compensate by the pos- how people take an unpopular idea from 

session of material goods; thus it created the others and maybe he didn't even believe it, 

false needs of the consumer society and chases but I was won over by it. It has never 

humanity back into the factory, into the waiting bothered me being involved in the theatre; 

room, into the interminable preliminary. I always felt that it was a good battle 

The talkie is counter-information, the re- ground, 
fusal, the denial of information. That's how it Having established in the theatre that 

provoked the war of '40'45, which engendered field of experience, or that way of exper- 

a theory of information. Shannon and Wiener's, iencing music, or having figured that 

which is completely inverted, and which is thus mechanism as the key to the experience of 
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the error at the very outset is quite simple: the 
"information" that interested Shannon con- 
cerned the destruction of the enemy, helping us 
to kill, thus ultimately to suppress information; 

that theory of war and death, while forgetful of 
that point of departure, science is presented to 
us as a search for life; in fact, through research, 
scientists only resist the death that Shannon's 
theoty carries implicit, without anyone seeing it 
since they give it the image of the opposite face. 
Now, the entire communication and information 
system in which we participate, everything that 
happens on TV, in the papers, everything that 
makes up the fabric of our lives, or what we 
believe to be our lives, comes from Shannon's 
theory. And that's why, since talking films, 
everything's been going topsy-turvy and we're 



the war of all against everyone, the universal 
planetary paranoia. Ever since the media does 
nothing but Shannon, human voices have been 
affected and no longer contain certain vital char- 
acteristics. We are all speaking Shannon. 

Particularly because of the inherent defor- 
mations and distortions of their technique 
(crackling, that is, a group of infra-and ultra- 
js physiological ef- 



ticularly the talkies 



iac tendencies. For e: 



searing tonality means that one is constantly ac- 
cusing the other, with every word, of stealing or 
dirtying up her mirror (competition among wom- 
en). Now, by anchoring the s 
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this work, I've gone back into my music 
and begun to start including elements 
that are associated with more Romantic 
periods. In fact, "Einstein" is full of 
extravagant harmony. An end that comes 
right out of Berlioz. I discovered that once 
I had established a mode of experiencing 
that was so radical, language became 
secondary. I found that I could use 
conventional language and it didn't matter. 
I've just finished a piece which is extremely 
reduced in terms of the number of notes. 
It's similar to the pieces I wrote in 1968 or 
'69. At the same time I'm writing a super- 
Romantic piece in terms of language. But 
in terms of the experience I think they are 
both part of this other course of thought 
I've been working on. When we talk about 
avant-garde, if we're going to use that 
word at all, we have to say right away that 
we must free it from the tyranny of style. 
We're not talking about a style, we're 
really talking about a way of perceiving 

Hellermann: / agree, but what if we are 
talking about certain people or work that is 
also often thought of as avant-garde, such 
as Boulez. 

Glass: The problem that Boulez has specif- 
ically is that he thinks he can establish cre- 
dentials for the avant-garde, and that they 
will be established in terms of the language, 
the grammar of music. But it's not that at 
all. Rather it's in terms of how we exper- 
ience it that music can be altered radically. 
Even when using the language of Satie or 
Brahms we can still write pieces that are ex- 
tremely radical; something that Rzewski 
knows. And John Cage knows. People that 
are working in this way found that what 
makes a piece new isn't a new harmony or a 
new kind of tonal organization; it's a new 
perception. When I wrote part one of 
"Music in Twelve Parts," I said to a 
friend: you know, this piece could have 
been written fifty years ago; there is no- 
thing new in this piece of music. The only 
thing new in it is the attitude of the music. 
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has accentuated 



tendency— that the silent 
one need not seek else- 
origin of Lacan's research precisely 
beginning witl 




comprehensible 
the Moscow trials is another r 
general craziness caused by 
forgets to mention that Madame 
was a movie fan. The origin of Sartre's Nausea 
is no different: the lightning physiological effect 
of the Talkie; it is not surprising that he ends the 
account with a glimmer of hope for a possible, 
remaining chance of salvation, of catharsis to 



(two means of maintaining a certain form of es- 
sential femininity and maternity in the world 
which is beginning to tumble toward a murder- 
ous folly). Moreover, Sartre's theory of the un- 
avoidable slipping into infernal dependency on 
the other's gaze, the theory of rarity, comes 
from the cinema which the Great Talkie makes 
paranoid, accusatory and tame. (Trie opposite 
of the movement of fascization, it is Chaplin's 
Modem Times which causes the gasp and the 
takeover of power by the Popular Front.) 

But does Bergson reveal that his entire 
"genial" professorial number on immediacy, 
etc. is drawn from the cinema- following close- 
ly upon the appearance on the market of Edi- 
son's first invention— The Laugh (Le Rire) 
comes three years after L ' Arroseur-errosi but 
does not breathe a word about this source from 
which it springs .. Oh, those serious philoso- 
phers! They really wish it were possible to be the 
son of no onel They are all prestidigitators who 



t. Thus Bergson is tc 



But let us return to the essential evil 

talkie had the most disastrous effects on the 
paranoid tendencies of the German language. 



The way we hear it is r 

Hellermann: That would seem ^ 
the differences betweei 
rope. They look for a i 

Glass: I call it the security of styles 
nei. I think a modern "style?»« 
modern "manner i . .1 form of self*' 
tion: it's a kind of false secuntyiSt" 
one can write in the Post-seria[ r fc 
and therefore, be in the 
Americans are more willing to W0ri5(ji 
out those kinds of assurances i .■-|$.«■■ 
those credentials, I won't use thds'e^ 
tials. I bypass them entirely, In-fta' 

write a piece based on hanuon.ies.th3 

been around— Berliozian. I thinkV'ffl 
stein" really is in the style of iB 
nothing else, in terms of the harmon 
the other hand, many of the thing " 
tinctly mine, but the thing that tt 
perception of it so radical is not 
features of the work. What v 
talking about is a point of view. 
Twelve Parts", part I could h|ll 
written in 1885 if someone had th|$f 
do it then. 

The radical nature of this 
really the complete disregard of'bistO; 
perspective. Up until I 
marched along from de 
each composer adding or expanding';^ 
bit. Now we have whole generation 
people who are ahistorical, who ate rii 
all interested in the historical percept«3kij(^ 
their work. Music for us does not adv&jiiM 
down the road of Schoenberg and Wagae!^ 
and so forth. The biggest cut to that WiB&ii 
tion is to say: what tradition? "Vou .dqn'jte 
care. I can say— I'm going to use Berlioz;;! 
I'm going to use Mozart; I'm going tO'USft; 
myself, but, I'm going to fashion it ftnfci 
way that the subject of the work is in fact| 
the juxtaposition between the listener infti 
the work itself and not anything slyK «ci« 
the work. This is a point of view which.*?:, 
much more radical than saying, now I!ai| 
going to serialize the rhythm or dynamic 
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or whatever. To Americans of this genera- 
tion that is so boring as to not be believ- 
able. We can't believe that anyone is 
thinking that way. 

Hellermann: What are some of the things 
that distinguish your situation from that of 
others working in a similar idiom ? 
Glass: One thing that distinguishes me 
from other people of my generation is 
simply, 1 have more profile and that's be- 
cause I'm interested in bringing this work 
to the public in a very big way. I love the 
fact that thousands of people come to a 
concert. Probably it's a question of 
temperament. Let's just say that I like to 
play for a lot of people. I know other com- 
posers who like to play for a small number 
of people. I like that too, but it's more dif- 
ficult to arrange now. I happen to he better 
known than other people because I played 
that game and I enjoy it. I enjoy the game 
of being in the Daily News; it's fun and I'm 
not afraid of it. 

Lotringer: You mentioned Sol Lewitt be- 
fore. It seems that you mostly associated 
with visual artists. How does your work 
actually relate to their own? 
Glass: Sol Lewitt was one of the very first 
people and he was interested in Steve 
(Reich) and myself. You can see why; it's 
not just that Sol took the image out of his 
work but that the mode of perception is in- 
directly very similar. The first community 
that supported this work was in Soho, and 
before Soho was Soho. My first concert in 
New York I think was in '67 or '68 at the 
Cinemateque on Wooster St., which is still 
there. We found that (I say it with a very 
big capital WE) the music establishment 
and the public were not at the outset inter- 
ested in this work. If we had looked at what 
had happened to Cage, we should not have 
been surprised because he was, after all, a 
real pioneer in terms of idea and lifestyle 
and everything else. Really it was the dance 
world that supported him, it was Merce, 
and that was how it worked. So we should 
probably have known that it wouldn't be 
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others. Hitler and Nazism are 



became cruelly aware that they were being m 
treated by the Treaty signed in the Hall of W 
rors, that they were being crushed betwe 



sance. It was introduced by the same financial 

the radio in the U.S., and had been able to 
gauge the extraordinarily pleasurable feeling of 
omnipotence which they acquired through the 
control of such a sound source capable of envel- 
oping the earth (thank you Teilhard de Chardin 
for consoling us by calling it the biosphere). 



the music people that would c , 
sure enough, they didn't. The flrallL, 
that came were the artists and f<>r*M 
years that was our exclusive audie 
don't mean just like Sol, but a'iS 
musicians have found a comrmiriitf 
art world that is ready and quite sijf 
join in these kinds of experimw 
we're making. I say that they're 

what we're doing, but we don't 
where things are going to lead; vi. 
know how these experiences afe'^f 
going to work out. 

The sound system I'vi 
was built almost entirely by artists', Sdrfii 
one gave me a set of speaker;, sSjiigi " 
bought me amplifiers. I m 
went out and bought the stuff for-W 
There must have been moi 
that were involved in building 'tip|§ 
sound system. In the other rc 
posters that they made for th 



le U.S., 



!S only through advertising 



beginning, newspapers were founded c 
tain ethics of public information, it is ea; 
that from the outset, the radio was on 

a "messianic" type: use Brand X and } 
saved— and the underlying message: v 
ruin the competitors. Thus it is nece: 
Cain-Abel paranoid style information; su 
the beginning is the dominant tone of r; 
what could still be absorbed by the A 



They were extremely supportive bjgH 
the struggle we were having, they-iec 
nized themselves in another me^lfe 
Besides that, they really enjoyed the wdfj 
I often thought that we were i 
of entertaining this small c 

played concerts on Bleecker St. on the.sjkilf' 
floor of a lof t every Sunday. You wait^S 
and paid whatever you wanted to; ypif!j(£j 
to climb up six flights. Rarely were.thijp 
more than two hundred people there and 
we never advertised. It was really that COfll- 
munity of people. You would go in thej^ 
and see everyone, from people that Werf 
totally unknown to Rauschenberg or JohiL!' 
or Jack Tworkov. Sol was also there artqt-; 
is and dancers. 



ie across differently in current 



Class: At forty-one I'm just beginning to 
understand what I'm doing. I was a ^ e jS 
tell you this morning fairly succinctly aboul 
the.se ideas I had, but even three 01 



iguish and years ago I couldn't have told you !nat ' 
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One of the things I discovered recently was 
that I love writing operas. In fact when I 
was in the middle of writing "Einstein" I 
said to a friend, now I understand why 
Verdi wrote all of those operas. So, one 
■ thing I'm very interested in doing is contin- 
uing to write operas. I've also gotten 
interested in playing by myself more. 
Solos. Playing in churches because of the 
pipe organs. To take my electric organ and 
put it back into the pipes. It really sounds 
good. I'm doing five concerts in Europe. 
One of them is in a church in Rotterdam 
and I asked some friends of mine to try and 
organize a concert in Paris in a church. At 
the moment there are not that many people 
of our generation that are working that 
medium, so it's very open. To have con- 
temporary music, I mean music of our 
time, for those instruments just seems like 
a very timely thing to do. That's the second 
thing. The third thing is I have an attach- 
ment to the ensemble I've worked with all 
these years. I think it's a band that should 
stay together. I really enjoy playing with 

Lotringer: You said recently that your 
pieces almost always have origins in techni- 
cal problems, not intention or emotion. Is 
that a legacy of Cage's? How do you see 
yourself in relation to him? 
Glass: The people he likes to acknowledge 
are much closer to him but I have told him: 
you know, I'm one of your children, 
whether you like it or not. He doesn't see 
me as part of his family but I am. One of 
the things I learned from Cage is that when 
the composer makes the music he need not 
have any intention in terms of a particular 
experience. This, of course, is very clear in 
my work: I don't have to worry about the 
meaning of it. When I'm working on a 
piece often I'm working on a technical 
problem. I'm not thinking about any thing 
else anymore. 

Lotringer: You didn 't deal within the alea- 
tory aspect of Cage? 

Glass: Never. That's npt my way. For me, 
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the main thing he did was to make th 
poser, the work, free of intentioi 
whole development of aleatory music|§ 
very rigorous working om of that 'ii * 
didn't participate in that experimX " 
benefitted from it. My music is so 
ed. It's so narrow in one way. BuS| 
that other people, especially 0 " 
Ornette Coleman who are so 
have been very important to m 
as a musician— perhaps you ca 
my work. Still, sometimes s< 
open things up for you by solving the!?! 
problem. : " 
Lotriuger: A new attitude toward ft 
freed of any intention, makes you el 
what I would call "machmic"'M 
ipropoS'fy 



that . 



felt 



machines? 

Glass: I liked the idea. I did like tn|l 
anistic aspect of it. Steve (Reich) C 
more attracted to this than it 
discusses music as machines. He le 
image. For him the machine, the pi 
what is important. That's a 
point of view. I don't take to 
as Steve. Still I'm attracted to 
could've also talked about that 't 
That's another way of slicing into 
could have talked about process 
way we would've been saying 
thing: by refusing to talk about 
and talking instead about procedures.^! 
Lotriuger: You're not in the product^ 
more in the processes. 
Glass: Well, this is really the heritage.^ 
Cage. I don't look at it quite that way but 
found and still find this way of viewing th 
artistic function as very liberating. ';*"" 
know the thing about America, if you 1™_ 
at it, we're very connected to the Surreai||| 
tradition. When you sec, what came froffi> 
France it turns out it wasn't Picasso, it was 
Duchamp. Between the two of them i'^ffl 
the tradition or Duchamp that made the vm 
impression in America, bMB« really, all 
surrealists at heart. ,§| 
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where we are and Jack Smith is right in 
there. You see Duchamp and Man Ray and 
then you know who Jack is. I think that's 
why the French have been so attracted to 
us. They see themselves in this kind of dis- 
tortion. Sometimes they don't even know 
it, but really that's what it is. They recog- 
nize their own roots even though they've 
been changed so much. 
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of Miller's books . . . And Uncle Fishook 
wanted to have something in court at the 
time, it being so fashionable. The publicity. 
It was another way by which he could be 
made to look like a saint, to be in the 
position of defending something when he 
was really kicking it to death. So he would 
give screenings of Creatures and making 
speeches, def ying the police to bust the film. 
Which they did. And then there was the trial 
... I don't know what the lawyers were 
doing. I wasn't even permitted to be in the 
court. I walked into the courtroom and my 
lawyer said, "Go out of the courtroom," 
and I said, "Why?" — "because the judge is 
upset by too many men with beards." I was 
ordered to leave by the marshmallow lawyer 
that Uncle Mekas had. So I couldn't even see 
the trial. You know: it goes on and on. 

L: / must say that when I saw the film at the 
Cinimathique, people were laughing their 
heads off. 

S: Mumble, mumble. It inflated Uncle Fis- 
hook; it made his career; I ended up support- 
ing him. He's been doing my travelling for 1 5 
years. He's been conducting a campaign to 
dehumanize me in his column. There's just a 
list of monstrosities. I don't want to start 
that ... So from supporting Uncle Fishook, 
now we're left years later with nothing. 
There's nothing anybody can do with their 
films. He's got the original. 

L: You don't have any copy? 
S: I have a miserable beat up inter-negative 
that's shot. He must have sucked lOOOcopies 
out of it. It needs to be restored or some- 



L: Why don't you make another film? 
S: I don't want to let somebody go running 
off with ... I am. I've already made new 
films; I have a roomful of films that I've 
made since then . . . But there's nothing in the 
world that I can do with them, because Uncle 
Fishook has established this pattern of the 
way film is thought about, and seen, and ev- 
erything else . . . 

h: Did you actually mean anything through 
your film? 

S: No, I didn't then. But the meaning has to 
come out in what is done with the art— is 
what gives it meaning. The way my movie 
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was used— that was the meaning of the 
L: You mean that meaning comes after- 
Si What you do with it economically is what 
the meaning is. If it goes to support Uncle 
Fishook, that's what it means. Movies are al- 
ways made for an audience. But I didn't 
make it that way: I was just making it com- 
pletely for myself. At the time, that seemed 
like an intellectual experiment. But that 
point got lost. 

L: But that happens everytime someone 

S: If they weren't making this deliberately 
pointless art, then it wouldn't happen ... 
And it wouldn't have happened to me if I 
had been perfect. It wouldn't have been 
taken up and used by somebody else. 

L: / read recently what Susan Sontag wrote 
about Flaming Creatures . . . 
S: 1 1 showed that she was just as hypnotized 
by him as I was ... but by that time I was no 
longer hypnotized by him and she . . . 




L: She said it didn't mean anything, anitf 
that was the strength of the film. I liked that ; i 
It's not just that it was comical, but that it 
makes fun of all sorts of ideas we have "aWi 
definitions... 

S: Was it being exploited Like Holtywo's||i 
Uncle Fishook's use of the word co-op .$s£] 
drifted past Miss Sontag ... And nobody; 
seems to expect anything from that id^ajf 
They don't seem to know what a co-op 

I 

I,: What is it about? 

S: It's a thing that controls all the activites 
of a certain activity. And then everyone "jsjjjjl 
gaged in this is sharing the money. 

L: Is that the way your film was done? 
S; A film co-op sounded like 5omethingjii| 
wanted to do, to support. 1 turned over my 
film to this film co-op. And then it became it', 
grotesque parody of Hollywood, Uncle Fis-' 
hook was heroic in her review. What was 
heroic? Taking someone's film away from 
him . . . Uncle Roachcrust perpetuated the 
monstrosity of discrediting co-ops. That's 
why he is a symbol, an Uncle Pawnshop, a 
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symbol of fishook co-ops. The only reason 
for the pattern of the 2 night screenings he 
••: has established is so somebody's film will 
spend one night in tbe safe — if you get my 
meaning. 

L: Didn 'I you want to destroy your work? 
S: Uncle Fishook says all kinds of fantastic 
things about me. If anybody that can only 
comprehend capitalism would look at my be- 
havior and the only conclusion that they 
could come to was that I was trying to de- 

L: When capitalism is in fact trying to de- 
stroy you? 

S: And he's printed things like that in his 
column. Once he printed that Jack Smith's 
art is so precious that it cannot be exported. 
You know: seeming to be saying something 
complimentary when actually killing the 
chance of the economic possibility of my 
going to Europe. Everything on earth like 
that he's been doing. My life has been made 
a nightmare because of that damn film. That 
sucked up ten years of my life. For a while I 
was being betrayed on an average of about 
twice a week to Uncle Fishook. It was like 
being boiled alive. People would turn me in 
because Uncle Fishook wanted to get me and 
everybody knew that . . . 
(Sounds of the radio) 

L: Is that WBAI? Have you ever done any- 
thingfor them? 

S: 1 tried; I tried. 1 went there a number of 
times. There are somedummiesthere. And 1 
just had the bad luck of running into all the 
dummies, I guess. I get these incredible over- 
reactions because I'm a very strange looking 

L: What happened there? 
S: Once I was thrown out by the reception- 
ist. I was asked not to wait inside the build- 
ing. I was listening to their begging for 
money and it really gripped my heart. I went 
there. Four or five times. Every time I ran 
into some dummy at the place, so I just gave 
up. I wanted so much to help. It is the only 
source of inf ormation in the city. I think you 
have to be Jewish, number one. And normal, 
number two. The very first sign of the trou- 
ble they had was when they attacked the 
homo who had a program called The Impor- 
tance of Being Honest, a gay program. And 



he was forbidden to put on one of his pro- 
grams. People with their snot impacted 
voices that they paid for in college: their 
rumbling snot. They wanted normalcy. 
Later the whole station was turned off by the 
same management. 

L: In Italy, little independent radios like 
Radio-Alice have a more direct political im- 
pact on the population. It's starting in 
France too. They do it with very limited 

S: There's always been political art in Eur- 
ope. There's never been any political art in 
this country. 

L: Do you consider your art political? 
S: I wouldn't put any program out now un- 
less it had an overtly political title. 

L: How about your slide-show, doyou con- 
sider that political? 

S: If you can put an explicit title on some- 
thing implicit, that's almost enough — be- 
cause you're giving the indication of how to 
see it. Not everything has to be cerebral at 
every moment . . . But the title does have to 
be explicit. The title is 50 percent of the 
work. That's why I shudder with the title of 
your magazine. You have that chance to say 
something. 

L: A title is language, and I'm not sure lan- 
guage can be that effective. 
S: But thoughts can. The world is starving 
for thoughts. I worry about the thoughts. A 
new thought must come out in new language. 

I.: What was the title before: "I was a 
Mekas collaborator?" 
S: Let's see. The program before that was: 
"The Secret of Rented Island", and the pro- 
gram before that was "How can Uncle Fis- 
hook have a Free Bicentennial Zombie Un- 
derground", and the title bef ore that was . . . 

L: So it didn't really matter if you actually 
had a slide show or not because you've ad- 
vertised the title; the title is sufficient. 
S: Almost. You don't have to see the slide 
show as far as I'm concerned. The slide is the 
entertainment, the icing. I mean there's a 
thought, there's a socialist thought in it, but 
the information and all the intellectual con- 
tent is being conveyed by the title. You can 
become so explicit that you can state 
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ized. But that's where the people in the thea- 
ter are supposed to be coming in and helping 
the atmosphere. And, you see, they're not. I 
took my program to a gay theater, and he 
couldn't understand how it was gay, because 
he was unable to see it in a context. If it 
wasn't discussing exactly how many inches 
was my first lollipop, well then it wouldn't be 
anything they'd be interested in, And so I 
couldn't get this gay theater. It was one of 
the places I tried. Getting theaters is one of 
the 7 labours of Uranus. 

I,: What was that: "I was a Mekas Collabo- 

S: I put the ad in the paper and then I didn't 
go t o the theater. The ad was as far as I could 
get with a lobotomized, zombif ied . . . 

L: What do you mean by that? 
S: That if a program has any intellectual in- 
terest at all then it can only be given one or 
two nights— but you can be entertained to 
death in this country. 

L: Is that the slide show you want to pre- 
sent? 

S: That slide show is just the same mass of 
slides: I've been showing it for years. Every 
once in a while I have a new shooting session 
and add a new scene to it. Nobody has ever 
complained. It's always, you know, com- 
pletely interesting. The Penguin Epic is all 
new, though ... 

L: Why did you put that Swastika there? 
S: Nazism and capitalism have melted to- 
gether by this time. I think that Nazism is the 
end product of capitalism. That's why I 
don't bother with words, because to me it's 
only a matter of if a thing is given to you or 
taken from you. And the words are only go- 
ing to be twisted around some' 'ay by some- 
body somehow. For instance, you can make 
the word socialism mean anything on earth. 

L: That's why Burroughs uses cut-ups: to 
try to prevent words from being twisted 
around. 

S: Oh, that's one way. 

L: It's an extreme way. 
S: That's the wrong extreme. What I mean 
is the extreme in the other direction— by be- 
ing more and more specific about what 
you're thinking. The title is supposed to 



serve the idea. If I am lucky enough togeta 
socialistic idea ... 

L: What do yu mean by a socialistic ideal 
S: To me, socialism is to try to find sodf 
ways of sharing. That's all. And to replace 
the dependence upon authority with til 
principle of sharing. Because it's very likely 
that there would be much more for ev^fl 
body, thousands and more times for eveirfl 
body if things were shared. We're living lilt! 
dogs from all the competing. 

I,: Were you ever competitive? Did you evefM 
believe in that? ' 
S: Yes, of course, when you're young, it's; 
drilled into you, and you have to slowly find 
your way out of it, because you find it 
doesn't work. Capitalism is terribly ineffji 
cient. The insane duplication, the insane 
waste, and the young only know what's put 
in front of them. . . But then, by expc- 
rience, things are happening to you ariS 
you find out that this doesn't work. I mean; 
this is not productive. 

L: // produces waste. 

S: I looked through your magazine and I 
was repelled by the title. It's so dry, youjust 
want to throw it in the wastebasket, which I 
did. Then I picked it out . . . Listen: Hatred 
of Capitalism is a good name for that mag- 
azine. It's stunning, I'll never admit that 1 
thought of it. 

Li I doubt that by saying something that di- 
rectly you'll change anything. Language is 
corrupt. 

S: Listen, you are a creature, artistic I can 
tell, that somehow got hung up on the issue 
of language. Forget it. It's thinking. If you 
can think of a thought in a most pathetic lan- 
guage . , . Look what 1 have to do in order to 
think of thoughts. I have to forget language. 
All I can do with no education, nothing, no 
advice, no common sense in my life, an 
insane mother I mean, no background, noth- 
ing, nothing, and I have to make art, but I 
know that under these conditions the one 
thing I had to find out was if I could think of 
a thought that has never been thought of be- 
fore, then it could be in language that was 
never read before. If you can think of some- 
thing, the language will fall into place in the 
most f antastic way, but the thought is what's 
going to do it. The language is shit, I mean 



it's only there to support a thought. Look at 
Susan Sontag, that's a phenomenon that will 
never occur, only in every hundred years. 
Anybody like that. She says things that you 
would never have thought of. And the lan- 
guage is automatically unique. Whatever 
new thoughts you can think of that the world 
needs will be automatically clothed in the 
most radiant language imaginable. 

L: Have you ever thought of another type of 
society . . . 

S: I can think of billions of ways for the 
world to be completely different. I wish they 
would invent a scalpbrush. Do you realize 
that there is nothing on earth that you can 
brush your scalp with? ... 1 can think of 
other types of societies ... Likeinthemiddle 
of the city should be a repository of objects 
that people don't want anymore, which they 
would take to this giant junkyard. That 
would form an organization, a way that the 
city would be organized . . . the city orga- 
nized around that. I think this center of un- 
used objects and unwanted objects would 
become a center of intellectual activity. 
Things would grow up around it. 

L: You mean some sort of center of ex> 
change? 

S: Yes, there could be exchange, that would 
start to develop. You take anything that you 
don't want and don't want to throw up and 
just take it to this giant place, and just leav- 
ing it and looking for something that you 

L: And there wouldn't be any money? 
S: Then things would form the way they al- 
ways do around that. 

L: Would people still own anything? 

S: Yeah, 1 don't mind . . . Buying and selling 

nothing wrong with that . . . Buying and sell- 
ing is the most interesting thing in the world. 
It should be aesthetic and everything else. 
But capitalism is a perversion of this. Noth- 
ing is more wonderful than a marketplace. It 
gives people somethingto do . . . and it can be 
creative. Wonderful things come from com- 
merce . . . but not from capitalism . . . 

L: What do you mean exactly by 
landlordism? 

S: Fear ritual of lucky landlord paradise. 



That's what supports the government. 

L: You mean property? 
S: The whole fantasy of how money is 
squeezed out of real estate. It supports the 
government; it supports everything. And it 
isn't even rational. When is a building ever 
paid for? The person that built the building 
is dead long since, and yet it can never be 
paid for, it has to bepaid for all over again, 
every month. That's as irrational as buying 
a pair of shoes and then going back as long 
as you wear the shoes and paying for them 
again. It supports the whole sytem that we 
have to struggle against. We have to spend 
the rest of our time struggling against the 
uses they make of our money against us. 

I.: They call it 'rent control.' That's 
exactly what it is about- control through 

S: But if the whole population has no 
conception of how irrational that is, that's 
how far they are from doing anything 
about it, or any of the other things that 
oppress them. All the money that runs the 
government comes from the fantasy of 
paying rent. 

L: As if we owned something. 
S: Alright. So we don't own it. But do they 
own it? People that live in a place and 
maintain it and built it, why do they own it 
less than the government? Then you're 
saying that the government owns it more 
than you do. And that's also silly. 

L: The difference is that in a capitalist 
country you owe money to an individual 
and in a communist country you owe 
money to a state. It still holds. . . 
S: Well, you don't own your own pro- 
perty, .. but even if you could understand 
that, why would you understand that 
somebody else has some claim, or owns, 
your property. 

L: You mean then that everyone should 
own what they use? 

S: You want to start making more laws 
and more rules. But that's how a lot of 
strange things began... from the expec- 
tation that you need all the laws and 

L : But if no one had to own anything. . . if 
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can imagine anything on earth like this. But 
if I try to build it there would be a million 
laws saying I can't build it. 

L: /( sounds like a building you could 
build in Miami. 

S: I heard of someone building their own 
building in Miami, and the city officials 
made him tear it apart ten times until he got 
every little thing just to comply with the 
city regulations. So you wouldn't do it in 
the ity. You might do it outside the city. 
As long as there aren't people complaining. 
And then this would dispense with the ugly 
rectangular monstrosity of the kitchen 
sink; bathtubs wouldn't exist. All this 
duplication wouldn't exist; it would save 
.space. It's got to be built to be a model to 
do away with the ugly designs that now 
surround us completely. 

L: / think it is like art; assoon as there isa 
model it's going to be duplicated and then 
it becomes an industry. It's very difficult to 

S: That's what I want: I would want them 
to duplicate my ideas. But all that's 
happened to me so far is that my idea that I 
never had doesn't register— and they 
duplicate my icing. I know how just a thing 
like the ugly design of kitchen sinks 
destroyed my childhood... 'cause I had to 
fight with my sister all the time over who 
had to do the dishes. It was the ugliness, 
the ugliness of capitalism, making it impos- 
sible for anybody to live a life that isn't 
made ugly. 

S: Where did you grow up? 
S: In the midwest. My father's family were 
hillbillies in West Virginia. They went to 
the hills because they wanted to be more 
independent in the first place, and then 
they became more independent because 
they were living in the hills. Hillbillies, 
nomads, gypsies are natural anarchists. 

L: Do you like that? 

S: Yes, basically I'm an anarchist; that's 
not to say that I think there will ever be any 
state of anarchy, but I don't think that you 
should stamp out anarchy . . . You need it to 
flavor other ideas, because anarchy is the 
giving part of politics. In this country they 
have stamped it out, and made it a dirty 
word, made it synonymous with chaos... 
They want to tell you that's it's the same as 
chaos. It isn't. All it means is without a 



ruler. And if people don't try to makM 
start of getting along wi[r ,out authorftfel 
they will never be in a position where " hS 
are not bc.ng worked over by thll 
authont.es. And so naturally th / y do 3 
Wee anarchy. We have never had aLSl 
but we do have chaos. There's always golfi 
to be the government agents that are goisff 
to be throwmg bombs, saying that till 
anarchists did it, to set up a reaction, 1! 
L: There are so many rulers noj$M 
Authority is everywhere. " 
S: They're dreaming of more authority. ■■ 

I.: / could do with a little more chaos* 

S: All it is is an idea of gradually working:: 
toward doing things without authorities. ' 
Under an anarchist system you would 
phase authorities out slowly, as much as 
could be. That seems a fantasy, just 
because it's been so stamped out and; 
ridiculed. Until the twenties you could go: 
anywhere in the world without a passport. 
But they want to put you in the frame of 
mind where you accept more and more 
authority. You just are required to go 
through this ritual in which you give them 
the right to tell you where I can go. And if 
you don't, you'll be clapped in prison. 

I :. It is not easy to live in the way you want 
and not to suffer from it. 
S: I don't mind a certain amount of 
trouble. I can't take these exaggerated 
doses of pasty cheerfulness of capitalism in 
which you have to be happy all the time. 
That can only produce a crust like Warhol. 
I don't want to be too happy. I don't want 
I mean getting pinnacles of 
I can't live with it. What goes 
me down. I tried it. I was a pasty 
I was very fashionable ten years 
is being recorded? 



up must c 
celebrity, 



S: (laughing) Wonderful. I was hoping it 
was. J was very fashionable but I couldn't 
live with it, [ will never, never go near any- 
thing like that again. This was the golden 
gift of Uncle Fishook to me. Please let him 
keep the blessings of publicity. 1 must say 
that before that happened to me, I actually 
believed like everybody else that I could not 
continue to exist unless I got a glare of 
publicity. You see, attention is a bisic 
human need. It's terribly important, If the 



baby doesn't get 



't be fed. 



L: // society makes you unhappy, then it 
has won no matter what. 
S: I don't think so. I can be happy from 
being unhappy, if I know what I'm doing. I 
mean I have to struggle against Uncle Fis- 
hook, that's my job, and I'm not running 
away from it. Everybody else that has been 
worked over by Uncle Fishook has just 
faded out, folded up and creeped out of the 
city. But I won't do that. Usually in life 
nothing is ever clear cut. How many people 
are lucky enough to have an archetypal 
villain for an adversary. 
L: You can find Uncle Fishook 
everywhere. 

S: When an Uncle Fishook falls into your 
life you have to fight it till the end. It's 
been dropped into your life, it's not the 
most glamorous problem, but it's been 
given to you to struggle against... This is 
something for me to do something real for 
me to address myself to. You're telling me I 
should forget it in order to be happy. I 
don't like it, but what's the alternative? 

I,: Do you know Nietzsche at all? 
S: It's probably trash because he was 
jealous of Wagner. 1 don't like his attitude 
toward Wagner. It was just the typical, 
very mediocre attitude expressed in very 
fancy language, but it was the very typical 
Village Voice attitude toward anybody that 
is making a success, but a success based 
upon their need to transform somebody 
into an object, and then sacrificing him. 

L: Nietzsche defines a nihilist phase which 
corresponds to what you call 'anarchist': to 
question everything. There is a second 



you've realized what everything is and how 
it works, how it's going to repeat itself, 
endlessly, you just step out of it, and af- 
firm other, positive values. You don't 
waste any more energy criticizing and 
destroying. 

S: Tell me what I am to do with the energy. 
I'm supposed to rush into the turquoise 
paradise of the Bahamas? After two days, I 
would be bored. I've got to have something 

L: Flaming Creature was about fun, not 

S: 1 made a comedy. Now I want to make a 
drama. The movie I'm now preparing is go- 
ing to be an Arabian Nights architecture 
film and it will be in Super-8. 35 millimeter 
is insanely wasteful. And it's never cleaned. 
It gives me the horrors. Uncle Fishook rep- 
resents the idea of expectations from au- 
thority, which is also perfect for me since I 
could spend the rest of my lif e demolishing 
very happily. I can be happy in this way. 
You couldn't, but it has just been my lot to 
have to clean out the toilets. I mean that's 
the job that's been inherited by me in life 
and I have run away from it, I spent the last 
fifteen years running away from it. No- 
body wants to open a can of worms, but 
that's the thing that has been handed for 
me to do. And maybe that's a part of all 
bigtime manufacturers and capitalists, that 
they're an Uncle Fishook. Maybe I've 
found a key to them in some way from hav- 
ing to deal with the evil that's come into my 
life. 
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en from Aristotle, who tells us there once was a 
rhetor, a lawyer, named Corax, who had a cer- 
tain techne, a certain art, a certain skill that Aris- 
totle describes thus: Someone, who is Corax's 
client, is accused of brutalizing a victim, There 

client is vigorous, in the second case he is weak. 
If the client is not strong Corax will argue that it 
is not likely his weakly client maltreated anyone. 
Very well, says Aristotle, Corax resorts to verisi- 
militude; a weakling is indeed unlikely to bruta- 

strong, Corax will plead that the accused was 
quite aware that his stength made his indict- 

Aristotle objects that this use of verisimilitude 
is improper to the extent that pure and simple 
verisimilitude, likeliness in itself, is not resorted 
to in this case; verisimilitude is used in a verisim- 
ilar way, In other words, the accused foresees 
the likeliness and acts according to what he is 
likely to be told. In this particular case, the likeli- 

not considered absolutely. A difference should 
be made between an absolute likelihood and 
one which isn't, and Aristotle comes to the con- 
clusion that the substance of Corax's techni, 

weakest discourse the strongest. 1 

I would like to show very rapidly that the im- 
portant thing is to devise schemes within the 
discourse of the masters itself, the magisterial 
discourse, and I intend to confine myself tonight 



Sylvere LOTRINGER: You started danc- 
ing with Merce Cunningham. What impact 
do you think his training had on your 
work? 

Douglas DUNN: Dancing is automatically 
self-expressive. The doer being present, he 
can't help revealing himself all the time.. 
But there are ways of focusing one's atten- 

cern. What Merce Cunningham offered 
was a body that wasn't in the act of 
primarily expressing itself, Having doneso, 
much is opened that wasn't before. 

Many dancers have been and still are 
busy expressing themselves. Nothing wrong 
with that. But what Merce and John (Cage) 
did turned a corner. They outlined another 
possibility, another area to work in. I think 
of myself as working in that area. 

What Merce offered was the performer 
not telling you what he was thinking or 
dancing about. It's that simple. It is not 
simple ultimately, but in first definition it 
is. It's like classical restraint. You pur- 
posely restrain in order to create something 
other than yourself, a new or different 
character. What Merce did was to restrain, 
and then not create a character. You are 
left with a person dancing. 

It's hard to understand why people got, 
still get, upset by this simple, concrete 
image. I guess it's unfamiliar in the theatre 
for someone to come out "just dancing", I 
liked it right away because at the beginning 
I wasn't interested in the theatre or in 
performance. I just wanted to dance, to do 



to problems of discourse. What I am realiy inter- 
ested in, however, and maybe this can be done 
at a later date, next week perhaps, is to find out, 
by elucidating these small instruments of cun- 
ning, whether they can function in other fields 
than discourse, and more specifically of course, 
in the so-called "political field". My intention, if 
intentions are to be declared is thus a political 

Assuming that we confine ourselves to prob- 
lems of discourse, the discourse of the master, 
the magisterial discourse, essentially consists, I 
believe, in an injunction concerning the very 

mastership? A truth-functional discourse, a dis- 

duce, the conditions in which statements can be 
characterized by a positive or negative "truth 
value", must, if you prefer, determine its condi- 
tions of truth. The conditions of truth can only 
be determined if some kind of a meta-discourse 
exists within the magisterial discourse; that 
meta-discourse has traditionally been the 
philosophical discourse, it is the discourse of 



the movement. To sense it, yes, but not to 
think about it, nor aim it anywhere. Later I 
got confused, realizing that going on stage, 
you become some kind of character f or the 
audience, and began to consider that. 

L: Did you try to reintegrate character into 
your work? 

D: Indirectly. In Time Out and in Solo 
Film & Dance I put on a variety of cos- 
tumes. I don't work consciously toward or 
away from the suggested characters, but I 
think the costumes influence me inadver- 
tently. I haven't had any conscious under- 
standing of the nature of the characters I 
become in my dances until the dances are 
made and I've performed them for a while. 

L: Are you looking for an element that 
would in some way unify all the 
movements? 

D: Yes, in different pieces I pay more at- 
tention to some elements than to others. 
Paying more attention establishes a degree 
of consciously determined clarity. Paying 
less attention allows me to get out of my 
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logic in modern times. In other words, there is in 
the first place what is said, and in the second 
place what allows one to say it, i.e. the dis- 
course concerning that which authorizes one to 
say what one says. The magisterial discourse 
clearly requires this split as its injunction, its in- 
tention, its project. 

There is accordingly some sort of an intimida- 
tion in the discourse of the master, which con- 
sists in compelling us to recognize a number of 
principles, i.e. you must— your task is to— say 
the Truth, betruthful; you must assume that the 
conditions of that truth are not given, that they 
are concealed, which means that they must be 
elaborated, uncovered, worked out. That, as a 
consequence, there is a lack of truth in ordinary 
statements, in the statements of our daily life. 
History is but— such is for example Augustine's 
position— a strugglef or the advent of Truth; the 
function of politics is merely a pedagogical func- 
tion: its very essence consists in bringing about 
the awareness which will allow us to differenti- 
ate true and false statements among the count- 
day. The efficacy of ianguage, in this perspec- 
tive, is always linked to truthfulness, that is, to 
conviction, which is obtained by bringing the lis- 
tener to recollect the lost truth . There are, if you 
will, a number of these injunctions; without 
claiming that I have exhausted them, I would 
like to stress that they are all congruous, that 
they all point in the same direction, ultimately, 
whether one be on a purely discursive level, or 
at the political level, or at that of historical prax- 
is; they make truthfulness both the object and 
the means of discourses. 

I will add just one thing on that subject, name- 
ly that the whole position of Marxist discourse is 
determined by this magisterial position, belongs 
to it in its entirety. Thus ... the schizo-culture 
tiend for instance, tries to avoid these injunc- 
tions, by externalizing itself. Considering not 
only the discourses, but also the praxes of the 
sixties, it can be said, very briefly, that the 
general attempt was to stay outside the magis- 
terial injunction and to produce, under extreme- 
ly varied names, some sort of an exteriority: 
spontaneity, libido, drive, energy, savagery, 
madness, and perhaps schizo. 

Now, that is exactly what the magisterial posi 
tion and discourse ask for. In other words, there 
is a trick of the magisterial discourse, of the Oc- 
cidental discourse if you will, there is a ruse of 
that discourse, which consists precisely in re- 
quiring that we place ourselves outside of it in 
order to avoid it. The device is very simple, it 



own way. In one section of Gestures i n Red 
my instructions are to work on a triangular 
floor pattern, to hold my gaze on the 
downstage apex, to articulate feet and 
shoulders, not to turn more than ninety 
degrees right or left. The simplicity of this 
structure and the relatively low energy level 
of the movement leave me room to deal 
with that, and with something else also, the 
image of another dancer perhaps. Not to 
imitate him, but to hold the image of that 
dancer in mind while dancing. Not that 
others should or would see an image of the 
other dancer, but I'm feeding off it. So by 
mixing input I produce a dance image that 
is not entirely consciously predetermined. 

L: The original intentions are not what 
matters? 

D: Those are the original, the only inten- 
tions: the structure. And they matter 
absolutely. They are the means for making 
the work, they keep me interested. And 
they are calculated to produce a dance I 
couldn't have imagined beforehand. 

V. Do you try in any way to set the rela- ' 
tionship of your dance to the audience? 
D: How can you make a dance for an 
audience when its members are all different 
and are going to read the same dance 
differently? No, I focus my attention away 
from what I think a given move or dance 
might be for spectators. And that leaves 
them free not to worry about my inten- 
tions. We both relate to the object, the 
image being produced, I as doer, they as 
watchers, or perhaps as vicarious doers, 
and there is no compulsion to agree on the 
experience. 

L: How much do you want your work to 
be structure? 

D: I think of everything I do about a dance 
as structure. By definition. «f course it is 
possible to vary the timing of the decision- 
making process in relation to the perfor- 
mance: I'm interested in the entire range, 
from making decisions in performance, to 
making them well in advance, deliberately, 
and practicing the result. 

L; Is it improvisation that keeps a dance 
alive? 

D: Nothing guarantees that. I have wan- 
dered if the considerable amount of choice 



consists in making exteriority the necessary 
complement of that discourse. And, I may add, 
a complement to be conquered, an opaque zone 
in which that discourse must penetrate in its 
turn. When one externalizes oneself in order to 
avoid the magisterial discourse, one is just 
extending that position, nourishing it. I think 
this is true of any critique since it always implies 
the externaSzation of the criticizing position in 
relation to the criticized position, which will 
allow the latter to include the former as its 
necessary complement. All sorts of transposi- 

ficulty in making them on the political.level. 

Considering, for instance, what happened in 
the workers' movement at the end of the nine- 
teenth century and at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth, during the first half of the twentieth, to 
put it briefly, one will find that a movement 
which theorized itself as being localized outside 
capitalist society was precisely being sucked in- 
to that system. Now then, it seems to me that 
the uneasiness, the distress which the radical 
critical movements are experiencing today de- 
rive to a great extent from the fact that this ex- 
teriority has practically, has in fact disappeared. 

Thus, what we should devise is a strategy 
which can dispense with exteriority, which, as 

those rules. And which instead of excluding 
itself under the name of delirium, or madness, or 
pathos in general, or whatever, would on the 
contrary, play these rules-or rather the Rule of 
all these rules against itself by including the so- 
called meta-statements in its own utterances. 
And one would then see that our weakness II 
don't really know who "we" is), can tap the 
strength of power to neutralize it. That opera- 
tion of counter-cunning, which would avoid ex- 
ternalization, would necessarily bear against the 
essential element I mentioned earlier, namely 
the exclusion of meta-statements, the exclusion 
of the discourse on the conditions of truth. It 
would bear against that exclusion, i.e. it would 
simply consist in ensuring that there be no meta- 
statements. And this would be done in the most 
immediate manner, not by denouncing that fact 
that meta-statements are supported by that in- 
terest or another, this or that passion. (In trying 
to demonstrate such an assertion, one is in ef- 
fect remaining in the discourse of truth. Think- 
ing that such a demonstration can convince 
amounts in fact to assuming that the efficacy of 



available to the dancers in Lazy Madge 
helps keep them from looking as if they are 
going through the motions of someone 
else's dance. Making and presenting a 
dance that has some liveliness to it may 
depend on some kind of matching structure 
with moment in the lives of the available 
dancers. But since there is no recipe for 
how to make such a match, it doesn't really 
help to know that. You just try what feels 
right, and s>ee what happens. And if you 
don't like the result, doing the opposite 
next time can be just as wrong, everything 
having changed by that time. 

L: You want to be able to surprise 
yourself? 

D: Yes, as Merce pointed out, you have 
two choices physically: either you throw 
your body weight, upper first, and the legs 
follow, or you motivate the travelling with 
the legs. The latter offers more possibil- 
ities, as it leaves the torso, arms and head 
freeto do something else. I find I do a little 
more swinging and catching than Merce 
docs, to surprise myself I guess, but 
basically I feel at home with his idea of 
being able to change the direction of the 
movement at any moment, so that it is 
unpredictable. I'm also interested in the 
mental set. In most of Merce's work the 
dancer knows what the body is supposed to 
be doing; the surprise and unpredictability 
are from the third person's point of view. I 
want to know also how the performance 
might look when the dancer doesn't know 
what he is going to do next. 

L: Does this require a different mental 
attention? 

D: Yes, and this is a primary interest right 
now, to mix many possible attentions. 
Doing set material you know well, some 
you don't know that well, choosing be- 
tween five different elements, mixing them, 
and making up your mind also to do what 
you have never done before at this point in 
the dance: that kind of layering. I saw 
something like it in the de Kooning show. 
Up close you see the various layers, how 
many times he went at it. At a distance you 
see not any one, but all of the layers 
meshed. 

L: In Lazy Madge you introduced impro- 
visation into Merce's framework. 
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of cunning within the. magisterial discourse 



'ic aspect of Corax's techni, h 



D: Yes, I mixed the two. I made set bits, 
then let go of the order in performance. If I 
don't want to dance with someone on a 
given evening, I don't have to. I simply 
avoid the material that involves that per- 
son. So emotion enters into the formality 
of the piece as a possible basis for choice. 
The piece has extreme limits. It would be 
within the rules, for example, if no one 
entered the performance area at all. But 
these people like to dance together, so there 
are other factors operating along with the 
rules. Not knowing what use we will make 
" when we go to perfor 



accuses him on account of his strength and that 
he refrained from any brutality for that very rea- 
son, one is no longer in the sphere of likelihood 
in itself but in that of relative likelihood. Relative 
in relation to what? In relation to likelihood. In 
other words, Corax's client is someone who ut 
ters the following type of statements. "It is likely 
that I will be accused of committing the of- 
fense". His conduct thus includes beforehand 
the effects of the law of verisimilitude and ac 
cordingly circumvents that law. The client re 
soits to a second level likelihood, which implies 



iuredly political asset is at structure. 



L: How can you control or modulate emo- 
tionality if you open the piece to such an 
extent? 

D: I control it by not controlling it. In the 
other piece I'm working on now, Rille, I'm 
taking a different approach, setting almost 
everything, including the order. But I'm 
still not making what I would call effects. 
That is, I'm not filling out some idea about 
how I think the dance should come across 
to some imagined audience person. I work 
from the inside out, to the structure, from 
there back, to the dancing itself, ignoring 
as much as possible the signs that pop up 
along the way telling me what it ought to 
look or feel like. I work with the structure, 
feels like something, I work with the 



y opposite c 



d to itself 



one cannot say: "such is ver 
lute terms", since absolute v< 
related to itself, producing th 
what was expected. Abso 
does accuse the client, but wl 
it exculpates him. Such is the reason unc 
Aristotle's protestation, for he clearly 
stands (he was very clever) that there, 
that teeny weeny matter, something ex 
important is at stake. Indeed, to the extent that 
the master, the judge in this particular case, L: What 
bases his argument on verisimilitude- on the D: It's a 



L: There is definitely an abstract quality in 
your work. The geometric impulse, 
though, seemed much stronger in your 
earlier pieces. 

D: Yes, 101, the still piece, was rather geo- 
metric, as were some parts of Four for 
Nothing, Time Out and One Thing Leads 
to Another. 



is the function of geometry? 
starting point, I suppose, some- 
are truer than thing to go away from, something to con- 
a strong individ- tain and balance other elements. In Lazy 
utalize a victim, I Madge there's hardly any. I broke it by 
tself so as to dis- turning over the shape of the piece to the 
decision-making of the dancers. In Rille it 
is present quite consciously, as a ground 
against which to consider density. 
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You have all understood that, in this example, 
the client who is strong is precisely the weak 
one; I mean to say that his position is weak as a 
direct consequence of his strength. Something 
which points in the same direction is the para- 
say you are lying, and if you are in fact lying, 
then you are telling the truth, etc". Many at- 
tempts have been made to refute this paradox; 
Russell, for instance, tried to establish that there 
are two types of statements-such is precisely 
the distinction I was making earlier between 
statements and meta-statements. And Russell 
claims to solve the paradox by forbidding us to 
mix. to blend statements of the first type and of 

the effects of discourse should not be trans- 
ferred to the meta-discourse. But why is this 
transfer prohibited? Russell's answer is simply 
that if you do rely on such an operation, then no 
discourse of truth remains possible. In other 
words, Russell's refutation is not a refutation, it 
is nothing more than the magisterial decision it- 
self, i.e. my meta-statements are not in the 
same class as ordinary statements. Thus, the 
paradox of the liar, which is irrefutable since it 
cannot be controverted without being departed 
from, implies that there is no discourse of truth 
and accordingly the function of discourse is 
completely diverted inasmuch as it will always 
be impossible to decide whether a statement is 
true or false. 

Another story concerns a Sophist named Pro- 
tagoras. Protagoras asks his disciple, Euathlus, 
to pay him his fees. The latter answers him in 
the following terms: You haven't made me win a 
single cause, you have helped me gain no vic- 
tory in discourses, therefore I owe you nothing. 
And Protagoras retorts: There is something you 

must also pay me. The debate Protagoras is re : 

ing of. Euathlus is in fact thinking of the debates 
he participated in, which he lost. Protagoras, on 
the other hand, is talking about the current de- 
bate between himself and his disciple and he 

either you win or I do Should you win, you 
would have to pay me since our contract stipu- 
lates that the orator's disciple is to pay his mas- 
ter when he gains a victory. And should I be the 
winner, that is should you, my pupil, be the 
loser, then you would also have to pay, since in 
a judicial debatethe loser pays. All of this is per- 
fectly correct. . . 



L: How do you go about making a piece 
where the movement is fixed and the 
choices unlimited, as in Lazy Madge"! 
D: First I made solos for each of the 
dancers, and asked them to dance them 
simultaneously. They had to look out for 
each other. It was like the street, people 
with different intentions whose paths: 
crossed at times. And then if there was no 
one in the way they could dance the move- 
ment as well as they knew how, but always 
with an eye to traffic problems. Then I 
went on to make duets, trios, etc. allowing 
the dancers to choose from the material 
during performance, down to the minutest 
fragment. We rehearsed the bits in their 
original form, as duets, trios, and so on, 
but in performance we let go of that. 

I had made some rules before I began: I 
couldn't work out of the presence of the 
person who was to do the movement I was 
making; I couldn't set my own material 
except where it involved partnering; new 
material was to be performable as soon as 
it was learned and could be repeated. This 
last has to do with the piece being con- 
made new material, we've rehearsed the 
old, and performed whenever there's been 
an opportunity. So in a given performance 
we are using newly made, little rehearsed 
materials, as well as earlier, more familiar 

Also, I don't set rehearsal time. I'm 
available for so many hours a day, people 
come when they can or want to. I am inter- 
ested in accommodating their various 
schedules, and in disallowing their using 
me as an authority figure to prime their 
wills. 

In all, as a group, we have about eight 
hours of material available to us. We 
usually perform one hour and ten minutes, 
without a break. You dance along, and 
someone says "time," or the lights go out. 

L: The situation you created seems fluid 
enough to allow any kind of movement. Do 
you feel that at this point classical elements 
can be introduced and juxtaposed to the 
rest without inconvenience? 
D: By working only in the presence of the 
person who is going to do the movement 
I'm making, I leave myself open to that 
person's influence, and diminish overall 
considerations of style. The dancers are 
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Protagoras considers his relationship with Eu- 
athlus in one instance as being of a magisterial 
nature, and i n another instance as being antago- 
nistic, which implies an important thing, i.e. that 
there can be no school, because the character- 
istics of a school— and I hope there will never be 



insufficient, 

proceed with his studies, that 
trained, etc., but the blame for 
ation the pupil experiences will i 
relationship with the master; < 
what Protagoras says is that "I 
ip permeates our magisterial 
iu are also my enemy." Another 



different one from another, as dancers and 
as people, and 1 don't work against these 
differences. It's a tacit collaboration. The 
common ground between us, aside from 
our desire to work together, is that each of 
us has at least some exposure to Merce's 
work. This guarantees an open and non- 
analytical attitude to the process of 
learning and repeating movement. 

L: You seem to stay clear both from 
expressivity and formality, or rather to 
involve the dramatic element to such a 
degree that it feeds the more abstract aspect 
of your work. Do you see it that way? 
D: Well, I would say that as the sixties fall 




s 1 . What ah >ut hum m ' 

that Protagoras' paradox consists in the same D: Jokes are an obvious kind of perform- 

operation of inclusion as the paradox of the liar, ance, not very surprising. Their suspense is 

When Euathlus says: I have never won a cause, familiar. They constitute what I referred to 

consequently I owe you nothing, what is he talk- before as making effects. You try to m 



ing about? He's talking about debates 
external to his relationship v 
Protagoras on the other ha: 
debate he is now engaged in v\ 
the same category as those e 
Thus, in this case as well, there 



the audience laugh, to manipulate them as 
e master, a group. For their own pleasure, of course, 
ludes the You can't do this without a fair number of 
disciple in already shared assumptions. Such a situa- 
I debates, tion precludes the more personal, intimate, 
refusal to confusing experience 1 associate with 
the schools as looking at art. Buster Keaton's films work 
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four such examples are sufficient to outline a 
position of discourse which is curious enough in 
relation to the magisterial position; the former 
position may very well invest the latter, and that 
is why I chose the example of Protagoras, who 
is in principle the student's master. What strikes 
me however is that Protagoras resorts to a rea- 
soning which cannot be that of a master but 
which points to a discourse other than the Pla- 
tonic, or the magisterial discourse in general 
(from Plato to Marx) whose position is in fact al- 
ways the same. It seems to me something else is 
arising here, insofar at least as the trade of the 
intellectual is concerned— which isn't all that 
different from other trades; new weapons are 
appearing, very small weapons, but very impor- 
tant I believe, and veryserious. Thesevery weak 
weapons do however have the power of upset- 
ting, be it for a fleeting instant Ibut that is ir- 
relevant here, since the aim is not to obtain 
cumulative effects], of unsettling the magisterial 
position and the assumptions underlying it, i.e. 
the belief in the existence of a meta-discourse, 
of an order within which discourses, and prac- 
tices as well of course, can be grounded and 
substantiated. 

We should therefore continue to explore 
these paradoxes, called paradoxes because one 

have been expunged, destroyed, like the works 
of Protagoras himself. What is involved here is a 
possible position of discourse which has effec- 

can afford us new weapons. I believe it would 
be interesting to find out what effects these 
weapons can produce in the political order; this 
is roughly what I wanted to say tonight. I shall 
just make one more remark in that connexion, 
which is that we should imagine new praxes and 
notably practices of discourse and political prac- 
tices, which would not be articulated around the 
idea of a reinforcement through organization or 
an efficiency through conviction. The idea that a 
radical political efficacy does not rest on truth- 
fulness deserves consideration. 

The question we should raise concerns the 
possibility of producing political efficiency not at 
all by linking it to the belief in Truth, but rather 
by developing it in the direction of a relativism, 
in the strong, general sense of the term, that is 
by accelerating the decline of the idea of truth, 
by contributing to its deterioration. This cannot 
be done by setting a new truth against the old 
one, which is of no moment, regardless of the 
name of that new truth. It would be much more 
interesting to imagine, in my opinion, a political 



for me because the deadpan attitude creates 
a separate continuity: something else is 
happening along with the dramatic rise and 
fall of the gag. A potent sadness for 
example. I don't try for humour in my 
work, any more than for any other effect. 
Still, I get some kicks. 
L-. Is walking in the street close to your 
idea of what dance now is about? 
D: As an analogy, yes, somehow related to 
the work I do in Lazy Madge. The mix of, 
on the one hand, orderliness, the streets, 
stop lights, traffic laws, etc., and, on the 
other hand, complexity, all those separate 
intentions finding their way in and around 
each other, on foot and in vehicles. I find 
that an interesting image. It is fantastically 
magnified in the films of Rudy Burckhardt. 
L: Do you feel affinities with other 
dancers or choreographers? 
D: As I get more involved in what i'm 
doing, my projections on other dancers and 
choreographers fade out. Now I can watch 
dance for pleasure. 
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